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pain inflicted surely cannot be greater. If it be cruelty 
within the statute to kill hares with greyhounds, it must 
likewise be cruelty within the statute to kill hares with 
guns. If one be allowed by law and by public approval 
so must the other be also. 

After all, it is a reasonable view to take of it. that the 
members of the Eastern Coursing Club may be quite as 
competent and worthy judges of the ethics of the case as 
are the officers of the Society. These coursing men are 
not, as some of the hysterical editorial paragraphers of 
the press allege, dudes, nor dudlets, nor apers of British 
customs, nor idle young fellows with more money than 
brains. They are business and professional men, holding 
positions of trust, engagedin honorable pursuits. Taken 
one and another, they are fairly representative of the re- 
spectable right-thinking, intelligent class ef society. In 
coursing they seek and find the recreation which others 
find in lawn tennis, boating, yachting, deer hunting or 
fishing. They participate in their form of sport led by 
much the same motives that induce others to go shooting 
or fishing. Itis equally untrue to aver that the man who 
goes hunting is led by a morbid taste for blood, and that 
coursing men enjoy the infliction of pain on a jack rabbit. 
If on the ground of cruelty coursing is to be condemned, 
we see no logical halting place short of abolishing all 
field sports where animal death is involved. As a matter 
of fact, coursing |has been practiced for yearsin the West; 
it has been there approved by public sentiment. There 


NETTING WILD DUCKS. 


_—e business of netting and snaring wild ducks for 

market is carried on extensively on the Atlantic 
coast, particularly in Virginia, whence hundreds and 
thousands of the fowl are shipped to the cities. There 
are laws forbidding this, but not by any means prevent- 
ing it. In the case of a Maine duck netter something 
has been done; Detective McNamara, of the State game 
warden force, recently arrested and secured the convic- 
tion of a man who has for a long time netted ducks on 
one of the lakes of Township 10. The netting has been 
carried on to such an extent in Maine that some species, 
notably the beautiful little woodduck, have become quite 
rare. 

New York has a law forbidding the taking of ducks in 
nets, but it does not amount to anything, for when taken 
to task the netters have always found an easy way out by 
lying. They claim that their nets are set for fish, not for 
ducks, and if the ducks will persist in getting into the 
nets, they, the netters, cannot help it. This plea usually 
works well. It will be remembered that State Game 
Protector Whitaker, of Long Island, made trouble for 
himself when he destroyed certain nets which he declared 
(and we have no doubt truly enough) were designed for 
taking ducks, but which the owners claimed were set for 
fish. Now Protector Armstrong, who has been investi- 
gating the duck-netting at (400d Ground, which we re- 
ported the other day, states that under the law this abuse 
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as the Hicksville methods differ in no essential details 
making them more cruel than the established and popu- 
lar form of coursing as practiced in the West and in 
other countries, the question resolves itself into the 
cruelty, or freedom from cruelty, of coursing. 

There is nothing whatever in the Eastern Club’s mode 
of procuring the jack-rabbits in the West and restricting 
their liberty in a large field that affects the question of 
cruelty. If there is any cruelty involved it must be in 
the actual chase of the jack and in the actual putting to 
death of it by the dog. A studious effort has been made 
to befog the public mind a3 to the conditions preceding 
the actual chasing. It has been represented that the 
jacks were dropped from the hands of attendants in 
front of the hound, and that the victims were then torn 
apart; but all this is purely imagination on the part of 
those who make such statements.’ The Society has ah 
appearance of having been misled by these mistaken 
descriptions of the Club’s mode; to have made up its 
mind when so misled; and now to be persisting in its 
prosecution—or persecution—of the members purely for 
the sake of consistency. We have so high a respect for 
the Society and for the magnificent work it has done that 
we regret exceedingly to see it thus led into what appears 
to us to be a grave mistake. 

If it be cruelty within the statute to chase a jack rab- 
bit with greyhounds, it must likewise be cruelty within 
the statute to chase hares with beagles or other dogs; yet 
this is a regularly recognized form of sport, and has 
never been interfered with by the authorities. Again, 
hares are killed with the shotgun. It is well understood 
that when a hare is killed by a greyhound, the death is 
instantaneous. This is not always the case with a hare 
wounded by the gun. Of the two modes, the actual kill- 
ing by the dog is quite as speedy as by the gun;. and the 


the fishes of those waters, with descriptive text; and 
accounts of shooting, fishing and adventure in that sunny 
land. It will be a welcome addition to the FOREST aND 
STREAM'S already voluminous and many-sided literature 
relating to that State. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


6 | io issue of the FOREST AND STREAM consists of 

thirty-two pages, with an added illustrated supple- 
ment. It is the largest number ever issued; and in the 
wide geographical range of contents and their diversified 
character and entertaining qualities, our Christmas Num- 
ber has never been surpassed by any issue of a sports- 
man’s paper in this country. Without emulating the 
ignorant and arrogant cartographers of the old times, 
who used each one to reckon his own city as the exact 
center of the world, we may yet with a good show of 
reason claim that the FOREST AND STREAM office is a 
center to which converge good things from the remotest 
corners of the globe. 

Our pages to-day are rich in accounts of sport, life and 
adventures in foreign lands—Jamaica, Brazil, France, 
Sweden, South Africa, India, New Zealand, Australia 
and Japan—what a world-embracing list it is, And the 
best of all is, that for the most part, these strange scenes 
are described as seen by American eyes. ‘‘Nessmuk” in 
the Brazilian forests is a live Yankee, looking at things 
from a Yankee standpoint; ‘‘Podgers,” an American in 
Paris, finds in the Seine mode of fishing a ludicrous ele- 
ment not recognized by French eyes; Henry Macdonald, 
who will be remembered as the author of a series of 
papers we printed last year on Western frontier life, 
paints a picture of Japan as it presents itself to American 
eyes, and an exceedingly vivid and living picture it is. 
Taken all in all, there is material in these pages for more 
than one evening’s entertainment in this Christmas week; 
and with this substantial contribution to his pleasure, 
the FoREST AND STREAM wishes each one of its thousands 
of readers and friends a very Merry Christmas. 


OvR illustrations of the elk have been very carefully 
drawn from instantaneous photographs, and they furnish 
accurate, as well as life-like representations of this grand 
American game. Quite the most noteworthy point in all 
the papers which accompany the illustrations is the fact 
that the scene of ‘‘Antler’s” exploit in running down a 
live elk was amid the mountains of Pennsylvania. In 
that region to-day the elk is as unknown as the mega- 
therium. That within the memory of men now living 
this game should have roamed the wilds of the Eastern 
States, and should long ago have been exterminated, 
is only a presage of what will soon be accomplished in 
the West, where the species is not gradually nor unwit- 
tingly but rapidly and wantonly being destroyed. Under 
present conditions the elk in the West is doomed to ex- 
tinction. It is high time that the intelligent citizens of 
Western States and Territories joined in a concerted 
and determined movement to secure for this species some 
adequate system ef protection. At this stage of civiliza- 
tion it should be known that there is a better use for 
large game than to permit it to be butchered by the 
wholesale for its hides or for market, or by trophy-mad 
foreign sportsmen. 


NExtT week we shall give a most interesting chapter on 
the white goat in captivity; also a record of the work 
accomplished by the New York Association for the Pro- 
tection of Game. 
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SUPPLEMENT No. 7——IN ForEIGN LANDs. 





ON THE TROMBETAS. 


7 Rio Trombetas rises in the highlands a few leagues 
north of British Guiana, and in latitude 2° N.; flows 
in a southeast direction for some twenty-five miles, and 
enters the Amazon about four miles above Obidos, a 
Brazilian town of 500 habitants. It is a ‘‘ fever river,” 
and not much visited by Europeans on that account. 
Just below the falls tertianos are very bad, and often 
fatal. 

It is a wide river, and the water is clear; unlike the 
Amazon, which is muddy; or the Rio Negro, which is 
wine-colored; or the Rio Blanco, white and milky. The 
natives call the valley of the Trombetas ‘‘a world by 
itself,” under the impression, I suppose, that it is pretty 
well cut off from the rest of the world. It is a strange 
country. You may leave the main river at almost any 
point below the caxoeiras or rapids, following the deep 
canos or channels far into the gloomy forest, and cruise 
for weeks and weeks without coming in sight of the main 
river. Game—nowhere abundant in the Amazon Val- 
ley—is more plentiful on the Trombetas than elsewhere; 
and perhaps it was this that caused me to plan a canoe 
voyage up that river. 

Let me premise that Iam a live Yankee, and had been 
waiting on Brazilian officials with their tardy ways from 
May until August. It was driving me to the verge of insan- 
ity. Like Sterne’s starling, I wanted to ‘‘get out.” Not that 
the city of Para, North Brazil, is a bad place for an indo- 
lent man who can enjoy swinging in a hammock twelve 
hours per day, in a climate where the mercury does not 
drop below 80° nor rise above 95°, summer or winter, by 
night or day. But there are fragile constitutions that 
cannot stand so much sleep. Wherefore, when I had 
waited three mortal months for nothing; when I had 
gone daily to the palace, only to be put off with “ paci- 
enza” and ‘logo mais”; in a word, when my stock of 
Yankee patience was utterly exhausted, I suddenly re- 
solved on a canoe trip. 

It was in August, 1867. Professor Agassiz had made 
his celebrated exploration the year before, and his lec- 
tures, delivered in Cooper Institute the previous winter, 
were in my pocket, while I had the gist of them in my 
head, and found them of little practical value. I had 
what was better, 7. e., letters of introduction from the 
highest officials and best known scientists at home. The 
letters helped amazingly. Without them I should have 
been a sort of pariah. With them, I could go anywhere. 

Among others, Iluckily had a letter to Major Coutinho, 
the officer who had been detailed as guide to Prof. Agas- 
siz and his party, and the Major was supposed to know 
more of the Amazon and its tributaries than any living 
man. I found him affable and ready to give all the in- 
formation in his power. He dissuaded me from my 
original intention of ascending the Tapajos, and recom- 
mended the Trombetas instead. Obidos was a cheaper 
town to fit out from than Santarem. To the caxoeiras 
of the Trombetas it was a short two days’ paddle; to the 
rapids of the Tapajos, twice as far. And game was much 
more abundant on the former stream. He even thought 
it likely I might get a shotata jaguar, an event for which 
I was pining. Lastly, I could make a canoe trip cheaper 
than I could live in the old Hotel de Europa, by nearly 
one-half. He said, ‘‘You can hire a good montaria for 
$2 per month. Pay your paddlers $2 a month each, and 
your puntero $4, with their salt fish, farina and coffee. 
Your crew of four, with the canoe, will cost $12 a month. 
Provisions and your own expenses will about double 
that. You can live a river life for a dollar a day, pro- 
vided you can stand it. And you can pay off your crew 
in hickory shirts and cheap jewelry at 100 per cent. 
profit.” The Major gave me letters to several of the 
principal men in Obidos, and after the usual amount of 
vexatious red tape that pervades Brazil, I found myself 
afloat in one of the fine iron steamers that plow the 
waters of the Amazon. From Para to Obidos is 700 
miles, and the steamer made it, against the current, in 
less than two days and a half, 


* * 
* 


At Obidos I was in luck. My letters to the delegado 
and the padre were invaluable. Another letter to a com- 
merciante put me in possession of a good room, and I 
soon had my little chest, double rifle, fishing tackle and 
hammock in good shape. The padre, Senor José Gual- 
dina, introduced me to the best guide in Obidos, one 
Senor Dom Diego, who had just finished a montaria 28ft. 
long by 80in. beam. The montaria was thought to be the 
swiftest within a thousand miles. Dom Diego, with his 
crew of three tapryos, had been practicing with her for 
three days before my arrival, aad he was just hankering 
for a party to ‘‘take care of.” I was his customer. In 
ten minutes we had struck a bargain, by which I was to 
pay $4 per week for montaria and crew, with rations, 
the voyage to last as long as I chose. 

I gave him carte blanche on the commerciante, as re- 
garded her outfit, and he did not abuse confidence. I 
laid in my own small stores to suit myself, and in two 
days we were off, 

_Dom Diego spoke the lingoa geral, Portuguese and a 
little English. The padre spoke English quite intelli 
gibly. He made a bad mistake when he solemnly turned 
me over to Dom Diego as a sort of helpless babe-in-the- 
woods, to be carefully looked after, kept out of danger, 
and returned at the end of the cruise in sound condition. 
For the lithe, muscular puntero chose to consider him- 
self as a sort of dry-nurse thenceforth, and the way he 
assumed charge of my physical safety and well being 
was most exasperating. For instance; The padrone or 
Capitaine of a river boat is supposed to sit aft holding an 
umbrella over his head, while his crew do all the paddl- 
ing—a style of amusement that is apt to become monoto- 
nous after the few first hours. Now, I had bought a fine 
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Indian paddle in Para; and was disposed to use it, at 
least enough for exercise. But hardly had I made a 
dozen strokes when the Dom walked aft, calmly took 
the paddle from my hauds, and politely substituted the 
spread umbrella in a fatherly, superior way that led me 
to conclude that he thought that I, thought myself not 
so much capitaine as an infantile charge. 

Again, with the wonderful fish stories of Prof. Agassiz 
in mind, I had laid in a supply of handlines, squids and 
artificial minnows, all of which had failed to take fish on 
the lower Amazon. But I said that this might be on ac- 
count of the muddy water, and the Trombetas was clear; 
just the water where fish ought—if anywhere—to take 
a spinning bait. So I got out a trolling line with a bone 
squid fora lure, and commenced fishing, when the Dom 
walked calmly aft, and remarking that it was no bono, 
commenced hauling in my line. 

Aman may take implements of manual labor away 
from me. paddles, hoes, axes, etc., and not excite me to 
a high pitch of wrath. Interfering with my hunting or 
fishing arrangements is a different matter altogether. 
Whence it happened that he gota furious box on the ear, 
at the same time the line being snatched from his hand. 
He took it with a look of reproachful surprise, as a 
mother might take a blow from a spoiled child, but sub- 
sided at once, and thereafter allowed me to fish as I 
pleased, only remarking that it was muito mal, no bono. 

For an hour or more I towed the long line behind the 
swift-moving montaria, and then there was a jerk that 
nearly took me overboard, I thought at first it wasa 
snag, but it turned out a veritable fish, and a lively one 
withal, also exceedingly handsome. I was obliged to call 
on one of the crew to help get him alongside, where he 
was stunned with a blow from a paddle and taken on 
board. He was entirely new to me. In color he was 
similar to a salmon trout, but his mouth was like that of 
a catfish, only not so coarse, and he had long barbels or 
streamers on either side of the mouth that were longer 
than his body. The caudal and dorsal fins were very 
much curved, and the outer spines of each were also 
ornamented with long pennants that streamed behind as 
he swam. And he was useful as well as ornamental, 
being excellent when cooked. I estimated his weight at 
50lbs. Thereafter no attempt was made to interfere with 
my fishing, nor did we lack fresh fish. 


* * 
* 


On the whole, the trip was most interesting. The 
canoe, long and narrow, shot up the stream with marvel- 
ous speed under the four well-handled paddles, the 
scenery was constantly changing, and every mile brought 
to view something strange and novel. The hills on the 
Trombetas are higher, and approach the Amazon more 
nearly than those of any other tributary, so far as I have 
seen. 

It seemed wonderful to me that so many canos, furos 
and igarapes (all meaning channels) should lead away 
from the river, away back into the unexplored, gloomy 
forest to heaven only knows where. No guide of the 
Amazon, not even Major Coutinho, ever was or ever will 
be acquainted with the interminable windings of these 
mysterious, endless water courses. Starting from the 
border line of Peru and Brazil, there are fifteen large 
tributaries which enter the Amazon between Tabatinga 
and Para. And there is not a living man who is a com- 
petent guide for any one of these, with its complicated 
network of waters. Human life is not long enough to 
learn the lesson. Local guides there are on every river, 
men who know the tortuous channels for hundreds of 
miles. But don’t trust them toofar. Their reverence 
for the educated white man, with his superior outfit, may 
lead them too deeply into the complicated depths of a 
trackless forest. Remember that the Amazon rises at 
certain points as much as 40ft. in the rainy season, at 
which time all creeks, canos and feeders set back into 
the forest with a strong current. Then the dry season 
approaches, the main river falls rapidly, and countless 
thousands of canos, creeks, etc., reverse their courses and 
flow toward the Amazon. Of course, at certain stages of 
the water some channels will have no perceptible current, 
while others will flew outward, and still others will be 
flowing to the central stream. And as of the Amazon 
proper, so of its larger tributaries; making a wilderness 
of waters so labyrinthine, puzzling and bewildering, that 
no one man is or can be a competent guide for the water 
channels of a single large river. 

Probably this accounted for the fact that Dom Diego 
persistently refused to leave the main river for more 
than two or three miles, though I desired to make longer 
explorations, and called his attention to the fact that as 
it was the dry season all side streams must be flowing to 
the river. He in turn explained that there were several 
main rivers; that the back channels, furos, canos, etc., 
flowed to all points of the compass; that we might follow 
some of them for a week and then come out at last on 
the Amazon, or we might get lost. Them there were 
crocodiles, jaguars, and last, but not least, gentes, sav- 
ages, who would ambush us and shoot poisoned arrows 
from their pucunas or blowguns. This last was the thing 
he feared—perhaps with good reason. for the Indians of 
the Amazon, who refuse to be domiciled in villages and 
submit to the domination of the priests, are treated pre- 
cisely as on a footing with wild beasts; and in return it 
must be confessed that they do shoot poisoned arrows 
when they get a chance. 

We were longer reaching the first rapids than was at 
all necessary, for I frequently ordered a halt for the pur- 
pose of exploring or hunting where the ground looked in- 
viting, and also to climb some of the mountainous hills 
that seemed easily accessible. Truth to say, the hunting 
was not good, and one soon gets enough climbing in that 
climate, where, the blood being heated with the mercury 
above 90°, it is not easy to ‘cool off,” 


We saw many jaguar tracks, and at one point a well- 
worn path, where tapirs had a runway from the river to 
their feeding grounds, but the animals kept out of sight. 
At several places the Indians called my attention to the 
feeding grounds of the peixe-boy or fish-ox, but although 
I offered a new hickory shirt as a bribe, they could not 
put me on toashot atone. Howling monkeys, spider 
monkeys and other simians were plenty enough, and the 
Indians, who like them cooked, were anxious that I 
should kill enough for camp use. 

I tried it once—only once. They ran me up a channel 
in the direction of a band of howlers that were making 
more racket than a pack of wolves, and we happened to 
cut them off just as they were laying plans to cross the 
igarape. There were only six of them, but they made 
noise enough for six hundred. As the montaria came 
swiftly up they became silent and took refuge in the 
dense foliage of a huge sipo, where, had they chosen to 
remain in hiding, they would have been safe; but curios- 
ity got the better of caution, and a face was constantly 
being poked through the leaves with a comical look of 
fear and inquiry. Finally, the one who appeared to act 
as leader showed within 30ft. of the ground and I dropped 
him with a bullet through the neck. As he lay at the 
roots of the sipo (pine), bleeding to death, he gave me a 
look of pitiful appealing misery—a look of little-old-man 
horror and reproach that haunts me to this day. The 
Indians made a stew of him, of which I did not partake; 
nor have I ever drawn a bead on one of the species from 
that day to this, despite the constant urging of my crew 
to shoot monkey enough for camp use. 

I seldom went on shore where the land was high and 
dry without flushing the n’ambu, a bird with the mark- 
ings and appearance of a wild turkey, but about the size 
of acommon hen. I was anxious to get one, but the 

sudden flight, the thick foliage, and the fact that I could 
not catch one sitting, left the double rifle in a decided 
minority. Diego had a cheap .20cal. Belgian gun, which 
he never loaded with anything smaller than No. 1 shot, 
and with this he killed several n’ambus—always sitting. 
He did not think of shooting on the wing. When, sub- 
sequently, I borrowed his gun and cut one down on the 
rise at the first shot, he was half in awe of his gun, evi- 
dently thinking it bewitched. 
a “ * 

What, with frequent landings and short excursions in- 
land, it was late on the third day when we arrived within 
hearing of the lower cascade, and the monitaria was 
turned sharply into the west bank, where there was a fine 
camping ground, with a barrata, or cabin. The cabin 
consisted entirely of posts and a paula, or palm-thatched 
roof, being open at sides and ends. The paula was well 
laid and rain proof, though not proof against reptiles, for 
hardly had we taken possession when a black scorpion 
dropped from overhead, and, with his tail elevated for 
fight, commenced to make his escape. He was des- 
patched without ceremony, and Diego commenced punch- 
ing the paula with a pole. This brought down a coral 
snake and a shower of spiders. I had misgivings about 
swinging a hammock where reptiles seemed so numerous, 
but Diego assured me it was all right; and, thinking I 
could stand as many snakes and scorpions as the next of 
the party, I stretched my hammock athwart the barrata, 
and prepared for a stay. 

The spot was well chosen for a camp, and had evidently 
been used a great deal as such. The barrata was 20ft. 
long by 12ft. wide, and the open sides made little differ- 
ference in that climate. The site was on dry, high land, 
in an open palm grove, and the soft murmuring roar of 
the rapids above came to the ear drowsily in the still 
night, with somnolent effect. And here, at last, just be- 
low the caxoeiras, were fish in such abundance as I had 
never before seen. 

Probably salmon in the spawning season are more 
numerous in the rivers of Oregon, but these were of 
many varieties and did not come there to spawn, but to 
feed. And,so far as I could learn, they remain a con- 
stant quantity all through the year, not only on the 
Trombetas, but on the Toc-an-tins, the Tapajos, the 
Madeira and all tributaries where there are caxoeiras. 
At the foot of the rapids I selected a clear spot just op- 
posite a promising pool, and whirling a bone squid 
around until it had sufficient impetus, launched it 30yds. 
away. As it struck the water several large fish dashed 
savagely at it, and one was hooked on the instant. He 
fought gamly as a trout, and my fingers were bleeding 
before he was finally landed. I judged him to weigh 
about 20lbs., and he had the general appearance of a 
Spanish mackerel, with the addition of rich carmine 
markings along the lateral line, and slender, graceful 
pennants on the first rays of dorsal and caudal fins. A 
handsome fish, and also game, making several high leaps 
before coming to hand. Two more casts resulted in as 
many fish, one of them similar to a yellow perch; and 
then it struck me I had enough, quite as many as the 
camp could use; and I do not fish nor hunt for the love 
of slaughter. 

Just then Dom Diego appeared to me. In fact, he was 
always appearing. He was simply obeying the padre’s 
injunction to take care of me, Keep me in sight, and 
bring me back safely. I could not get away from him. 
When I thought myself alone there was always a silent, 
coffee-colored shadow on my trail, keeping mostly out of 
sight, not interfering with my movements and always 
within easy call. I came to like it. A Brazilian forest 
is a fearful place in which to get lost, and it inspired 
confidence to know that I always had a muscular, com- 
petent guide within whistling distance, and the Dom was 
cheap. A single guide in the Adirondacks, at home, 
would have cost me $3 per day and his board, say $4 a 
day. Here I had a crew of four men, with a first-class 

' montaria, for $16 per month, 
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The Dom gathered the fish on a hooked stick and led 
the way to camp, where he took the liberty to explain 
that it was not at all necessary for me to fish, as the crew 
could take a week’s supply in an hour by stunning them 


with a paddle; in proof of which three of them paddled 


out near the foot of the rapids, and returned in half an 
hour with more than 50lbs. of fine, large fish. They had 
a way of dropping some sort of lure overboard, and as 
the fish rose eagerly to it, they would select the finest at 


a glance and kill him with a sharp clip of the paddle. 


Such a plethora of large, handsome fish, allowing them- 
selves to be slaughtered so foolishly, rather cooled my 
ardor as an angler; though I still claimed the is ero 

ut the 


sport would have been much better had they been scarcer 


of taking what we needed with hook and line. 


and harder to take. 
* - * 


It had been agreed that the montaria should go as far 


up the river as she could be taken in a month, or should 
stop at any point on the river I might chose, as long as I 


wished to stay, and I had intended to ascend for some 
two weeks, go into camp for a few days, and take one 


week for the return. But the 28ft. canoe of green wood 


proved too heavy for carrying, and it was such a man- 
killing job to truck or tow her up the caxoeiras that [ 
gave it up at the first trial, and contented myself with 

On these trips I was 


making trips up the river on foot. 
always accompanied by Diego, whether I chose or not, 
for if was useless to order him not to follow me. 


gun and stick to my wake all day. Sometimes I would 


not see him for hours, but I always knew he was not far 
off, and that if needed a shrill whistle or halloo would 


bring him to my side in less than twominutes. Oftener, 


however, I would have him along and let him precede 


me as guide. 


Very interesting, very pleasant, were these foot excur- 
sions, sometimes up the river, sometimes into the deep, 
gloomy forest, at other times climbing one of the moun- 
tains that Prof. Agassiz says nowhere rise to an alti- 


tude of much more than 700ft. They looked much higher, 


and climbing one with the thermometer at 90° in the 
Once on the 
summit, however, one was well paid for the hot, toil- 
some climb. To the west and south the view was only 
limited by the power of vision, one vast, unbroken, mo- 
notonous forest, not of living green, as most people sup- 
pose, for a Brazilian forest is mainly composed of decid- 
uous trees, and there is not a month in the year in which 
This gives, 
on a broad and distant view, a sort of dingy, brown fore- 
ground that is not pleasant, and as the endless dead-ievel 
landscape recedes into dim, smoky haziness, the scenery 
Standing on 
the highest point of one of those mountains, I have gazed 
at the stupendous waste of wilderness until my senses 
seemed leaving me and drifting away to the bewildering 
mysterious 
regions, and it was with a feeling of relief that I turned 
to the northward and westward, where the monotony 


shade did not detract from the altitude. 


a portion of these are not bare and leafless. 


becomes absolutely depressing and dreary. 


labyrinths of these never-to-be-explored, 


was relieved by successions of hills and mountain spurs. 


There has been a deal of nonsense, written and spoken, 
Mashallah! 
A bright June or October morning, viewed 
from a high spur of the Alleghanies or Adirondacks, is 
worth all the dull-dead-level scenery between Para and 


concerning the wonders of tropical scenery. 
it is bosh. 


Peru. 


I soon tired of climbing and took to long daily walks 
up the river or hunting about the campos and in the for- 
(A campo is a small or large prairie-like meadow.) 
I haunted and hunted the campos a great deal because it 
was there that the beautiful little Brazilian deer came to 
feed in the evening or early morning, and I was anxious 
They are the neatest and most 
graceful members of the deer family it has been my good 
fortune to fall in with, and I think they are less than 
half the size of the Virginia deer, which they nearly re- 
They were very wary 
Moreover, on the level dead- 
grass colored meadows iny judgment proved faulty on 

I amended 


est. 


to secure a specimen. 


semble in every point except size. 
and not to be had easily. 


distance, and my first shot fell far short. 
this one morning when Diego drove a buck and two does 


within 30yds. of my stand, having made a detour of more 
were 
loping leisurely past I sent a bullet through the buck’s 
little fellow 
he was, with a set of five-pronged antlers, very symmet- 
rical and very light—a similar pair of antlers from the 
head of a Virginia deer would weigh thrice as much. He 
was scarcely heavier than a black sheep, and Diego, 
wrapping the deer around his neck and bringing the legs 


than a mile to get on the far side of them. As the 


vitals and he subsided at once. A _ splendi 


forward, carried it whole to camp. 


The buck was plump for that climate, but there was no 
fat on him, and the meat, though sweet and juicy, was 
tough, as is the case with all wild meat in the tropics. 
By dint of much hard pounding with the hatchet head I 
managed some excellent broiled steak; but the bulk of 
the meat was used by the crew in making asort of hotch- 
potch stew, of which the basis seemed to be the fiery 
It was many degrees too 


little peppers of the country. 
hot for a northern palate. 


* * 
* 


Above the lower rapids, and two or three miles from 
the barrata, there was a fine, clear stretch of river, some 


two miles long by half a mile wide. The banks were 
rather open, rocky, and mainly free from jungle; and 
here it was that peccaries, deer, and even the lordly 
jaguar delighted to resort at night. The two first came 
to feed on the banks, drink and bathe. The jaguar came 
to fish. Now, if there was anything for which I was 
hankering, it was a fair shot at a jaguar;.and I explained 
this fully to Diego, who simply threw cold water on all 
my plans in that direction. If I were to believe him, 
the jaguar was the most dangerous animal that roamed 
the forest. He could seldom be killed with a single shot, 
and always attacked the hunter who wounded him. 
Then, he was so powerful! Why, he could kill and drag 
off a peixe-boy weighing more than a thousand pounds; 
and one could only get a shot at night, when the aim was 
uncertain. Much of which was true. All the same, I 
ordered my crew, who were mostly idling about camp, 
to build a new barrata on the west bank of thestill-water, 
about half a mile above the rapids. People work very 
leisurely in that climate. 


He 
would mildly say ‘‘Si senor,” as we say yes, to please a 
child; and when I was out of sight, pick up his old shot- 


were two days getting upand thatchinga paula 10X 12¢t* 
But when done it was fresh and rain-proof. It was als® 
a more pleasant camp than the one below, and I came to 
pass more than half the nights in it. 

And here a word about my crew. Dom Diego, who 
liked to be called by his full title, is already sufficiently 
outlined. He was strong, active and faithful. Manoel, 
a light, tall Mameluco, a good paddler, but, after the 
manner of his race, indolent. Pedro, a Muri Indian, 
short, strong, a good worker, but surly and reticent. 
Lastly, Antone, a brisk little Cabozo from the Rio Branco; 
the best axeman of the crew, good-natured and a tireless 

addler. On the whole, my crew was a good one. Per- 

aps decent treatment, good pay and no attempt to take 

unfair advantages of them made some difference. At all 

events, if I were about to make a canoe voyage in the 

Amazon valley, I would be glad to take my chances with 
the old crew. , 
* oe * 

In a general way we may reckon the grand valley of 
the Amazon at a length of 2,000 miles and a breadth of 
500. Not reckoning the smaller streams, there are over 
twenty affluents, each of which is a large river, besides 
the three large streams which give the Amazon its grand 
inaugural from the base of the Andes. There are more 
than fifty smaller rivers, all of which are navigable by 
common river steamers er miles from their mouths. 

Let us assume that the valley of the Amazon proper is 
that low-lying portion through which, in the rainy sea- 
son, water will set back from the main river to the higher 
lands beyond. The distance will vary greatly at dif- 
ferent points. On the Madeira we shall have over 400 
miles i navigable river before reaching the caroeiras or 
rapids, and the rapids extend for over 300 miles. Once 

yast the rapids, there is more than 1,000 miles of naviga- 

le river among the plateau lands of Bolivia. The 
caxoeiras of other rivers, notably the Trombetas, are 
scarcely more than fifty miles from the mouth, and the 
rapids may not cover more than a score of miles. 

Now, a northerner, making a canoe voyage through the 
low, swampy lands of the valley, is apt to consider him- 
self in a very unhealthy region. But, on arriving at the 


caxoeiras, where bright water dashes and foams over 


clean, cool-looking rocks, with high, dry banks on either 
side, he infers that he has reached a much healthier 
region. The exact reverse is the case. 
one may live a boat-life along the Amazon for months, 
with no especial danger to health. 


But every caxoeira is a Pandora’s box for malarial 


diseases. 
A little refiection will make this plain. 


Amazon, and as a rule, flow for a long distance through 
regions nearly level. In such a climate and country it 


goes without saying, that a deep, calm river, having a 


run of from one hundred toa thousand miles without 


break of surface—save from the ruffling of the breeze— 


must of necessity receive and retain an incalculable 
amount of minute vegetable and animal matter, which, 
being of about the same specific gravity as water, is 


quietly carried along with the current to the point where 


the plateau ends in a steep decline to the valley. Here 
the water is dashed and tumbled over a succession of 


rocky cascades and rapids until the whole volume has 


been aerated over and over, and all that it holds of mala- 
rial evil has been set free. 


caxoeiras of the larger streams. 


I was well aware of all this, but I chose to consider 
myself exempt, and was not in the least surprised when 
the tall, graceful Manoel succumbed to a mild attack of 


sezoengs, and announced himself a subject for medical 
treatment. 
and quinine, which is the orthodox treatment; but he 
got no better and wanted to go home. 
plained bitterly of insect bites, and with good reason. 


The moqu ims, sancudos, flies, etc., were a constant quan- 
tity, active and venomous, and the scanty clothing of the 
natives affords little protection against them. None of 
I had 


the men had mosquito netting or any preventive. 
both and suffered comparatively little. 


.As regards these pests I cannot do better than quote 
from Herndon’s ‘Valley of the Amazon,” page 309: 
‘From the rising to the setting of the sun clouds of in- 
sects blind the traveler, and render him frantic by the 
Take a handful of the finest sand 
and throw it above your head, and you would then have 
but a faint idea of the number of these demons who tear 
It is hardly exaggerated. I have 
seen northerners who had spent a season on the Amazon, 
whose faces and hands were turned to a dingy blue color 
by the bites of poisonous insects, and this in spite of the 
fact that they had mosquito nets, which afforded partial 


torments they cause. 


the skin to pieces.” 


protection at night. 


The comparative immunity I enjoyed from the bites 
and stings of these pests was attributable to the copious 
use of a ‘“‘fly medicine,” that I had found effective in the 
swamps of the north, where mosquitoes and gnats are 
As it is cheap, simple, 
wholesome and inoffensive, I will give the recipe for the 
It is as follows: Three parts 


nearly as bad as in the tropics. 


benefit of future travelers, 
pine tar, two parts castor oil, one part oil of pennyroyal. 


Simmer and mix thoroughly. Bottle for use and shake 
before using. Apply copiously at first until a good glaze 
or varnish is established, and don’t wash it off, but add 
Cleanliness may be nexf to godli- 


to it from day to day. 
ness, but poisonous insects are simply diabolical. 


* * 
* 


It was in the new of the moon that the new camp was 
made above the rapids, and there was scarcely an eve- 


ning on which I did not get out before sundown to hunt 
and haunt the banks of that placid river stretch for two 
or three hours. Tracks of the peccary, deer and even the 
jaguar were numerous and fresh, but the animals had a 
knack of keeping well out of sight. A week of pretty 
faithful hunting resulted in shooting one little deer and 
astray peccary. I could do better at home. 

It was not until the moon was nearly full that I man- 
aged to strike anything like an adventure—the party of 
the second part being a huge alligator, which was lying 
flat directly across my path. Mistaking him for a log, I 
was just raising a foot to step on or over him, when h2 
suddenly raised up breast high, and, as I instinctively 


: squatted to the ground, his powerful tail swept over me 
Four pairs of strong hands | with a force that would have killed an ox. 


With proper care 


All the larger 
affluents rise on the higher lands, far back from the 


Hence it is that the most un- 
healthy localities of northern Brazil are found near the 


I dosed him with cachdca (raw cane rum) 


All my crew com- 


z. e., a search for the fine, 


I squattled away on all fours with more speed than 
grace, got an offing of some thirty feet, and gave him a 
couple of bullets just back of the foreleg in much less 
time than it takes to tell it. It altered his belligerent 
notions very sensibly. He scrambled down the bank and 
plunged into the river with a guttural, savage bellowing 
noise, like a strangling hog. And there, at my side, was 
Dom Diego. I had notseen him in two hours, but he had 
never lost sight of me. He was following the padre’s 
injunctions—to bring me back safely. Just as he was 
giving meamild scolding in bad Portuguese, the wounded 
cayman rose to the surface and commenced swimming 
aimlessly about in a zigzag manner, all the time keeping 
up a low, grunting, bellowing noise. Diego said he was 
mortally wounded. As my nerves were too much rattled 
for rifle shooting, we went to camp. 

On the following day we made a canoe excursion sey- 
eral miles back from the river. Pedro, the Muri, was the 
only one of the crew who could use the pucuna or blow- 
gun; and he had one with him at my request, for I wanted 
to see it perform on game. Hitherto he had only killed 
small birds with it, but on this occasion he had a 
fair shot ata large howler, distance about 30yds. On 
receiving the slight missile the monkey quietly disap- 
peared in the thick foliage, and for several minutes all 
was still. Then he came tumbling to the ground, stiff 
and helpless. He looked at us witha wild, terrified look, 
that I thought showed intelligence; and I judged that 
while the nerves of motion were paralyzed by the wou- 
rali poison, eyesight and consciousness were compara- 
tively unaffected. It was half an hour before he was 
fairly dead. Thecrew converted him into a stew. I did 
not partake of it. 

That evening I went again to the still water and met 
with another incident. It was hardly an adventure, but 
may be worth relating. Let me premise that a mile above 
the rapids there was a strip of clean, sandy beach, and 
in the edge of the river there were large rocks, several 
of them flat, and rising only a few inches above the sur- 
face at low water. Here it was that the jaguar came to 
fish. We saw his fresh tracks every day; but, though I 
had watched every evening for a week, I had not caught 
a glimpse of his spotted hide. Now that the moon only 
lacked one day of being full, I decided to watch until 
after midnight, or until the moon was low enough to 
throw the shade of trees over the western bank. 

It was a tiresome vigil. The sancudos and mosquitoes 
drifted into one’s face in a way to suggest a sifting of 
coarse sand; and though they did not bite through the 
glaze, they were quite capable of getting into ears, eyes 
and noses. I stood watch about two hours, when, having 
seen nothing to shoot at, I became tired, and started up 
the bank for a walk of a few hundred yards, then to re- 
turn to camp. Some eighty rods above the rocks there 
was a clean grassy bank of some forty yards long by half 
as much in width. It was of a light, dead-grass color in 
the moonlight. and I had come to look on it asa land 
mark. On the present occasion I noticed as I approached 
it a dark brown patch right across the path, that I was 
certain I had never seen before. Still I walked on, and 
was within twenty yards of the patch when a voice be- 
hind me said tremulously, ‘‘Oh, senor! come back, wild 
pig !” 

It struck me like a revelation. 

There they were, a solid, silent, close-packed drove of 
peccaries, all heading toward me, their sharp noses 
and lance-like tusks ready for fight or flight, as circum- 
stances might dictate. 

Quietly and silently I changed step to backward 
march, cocking the rifle as I did so, in case of a sudden 
charge. There was a — rustling and changing of 
positions in the closely-packed, brown mass. and my hair 
fairly stood on end as I thought they were about to 
charge, but they kept the peace. And I never saw a 
crowd I was so glad to get away from. Av attack by a 
drove of peccaries, with no available tree at hand, means 
a horrible death. 


* 
* 


* 
It was on the very next ot that these vigils were 
at last rewarded by my first and last chance at a jaguar. 
I was watching near the rocks just after sundown, stand- 
ing in the shadow of a palm tree, when a long, yellowi h 
animal came gliding into the grassy open within twenty- 
five yards of me. My heart gave a hard thump and tien 
stood still as I realized that I hada large jaguar at last 
within easy range. 

Silently and quickly the cocked rifle came to its p!:ce 
as the practiced eye got the perfect bead; a imome:t 
more and the bullet would have done its deadly work, 
when a shadowy brown hand seized the rifle, elevated 
the barrels to an angle of 45°, and a powerful arm was 
wound about my waist with a vise-like grip, dragging 
me rapidly backward. 

Diego, the faithful Diego, was there! 

Disregarding orders and objurgations, he kept upa 
steady quick retrograde movement until we were out of 
the animal’s sight. It was the culmination of cool cow- 
ardice. 

The jaguar calmly raised its head and gazed after us 
with a wild wondering look, not at all as if in fear, 
rather as if debating whether this new game might not 
be preferable to fish. 

When Diego had dragged me to a safe distance he 
—— his hold, only remarking that ke had saved my 
ife. 

I said nothing on the way to camp, but put in the time 
mentally arranging my scant stock of Portuguese and 
lingoa geral in the most abusive forms, mixed with some 
terse Saxon expressions that I thought might hurt his 
feelings. On arriving in camp I let him have it. I 
showered abuse on him in a jumble of three dialects for a 
quarter of an hour, but he was imperturbable, listening 
indulgently, as to a spoiled child. I grew pathetic, and 
explained that I had journeyed nearly 4,000 miles, my 
chief objects being the shooting of the jaguar and peive- 
boy. or Paca morina. And his cursed meddling coward- 


ice had defeated the prime object of the expedition. He 
listened patiently and acquiesced with a polite “Si 
senor.” I was beaten. 

* = * 


I had half a notion of ordering a return on the follow- 
ing morning, but we had plenty of supplies, and one of 
the leading points of the trip had hitherto been neglected, 
dark, ornamental woods of 


Brazil. Some of these were said to be quite plenty = 


the Trombetas; and I issued orders for a raid on the 
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timber the next morning. The woods I wanted were | over which was a fallen log on which I might have] side where she came to a point at a bunch of bushes. 
lo cruz, moira cata-a-ri and moira pinima (tortoise | crossed; but there happened to be a large wasps’ nest} Before I got within shot the partrid to whirr 
shell wood). The latter is the most valuable and beauti- | hanging over the log, and I did not wish to excite the | up; at least a dozen flew, but old Lila stuck now to her 
ful wood known to-commerce. My crew did not take | occupants. I quietly took a seat at the roots of a palm| point, and on my reaching her side the last bird of the 
kindly to the change from lounging about camp to wood | tree, and had not been there five minutes when I saw a| covey flew, which I knocked over and Lila retrieved. We 
chopping, but I was in earnest, and they got out a little | beautiful onca (tiger cat) come to the opposite bank and | now hunted along the bosky hillside, and Lila pointed and 
after sunrise for a tramp of two miles to a point where | gaze wistfully at the wasps’ nest. The rifle came quickly | I shot six more of this covey, bringing; up my bag for the 
Diego assured me there was plenty of moira pinima. He | to shoulder. The onca stepped out on the log, intent on | day to nineteen partridges and a hare. 
was right. The trees were plenty enough—for such a| wasps, when there was a sharp crack from the rifle, and| ‘‘ You din’t know Lila was a seporter?” quoth Joseph. 
crew of axemen asI had. It is true the trees were scat- | he went overboard with a bullet through his head. And ‘*No, Idid not know before this day that there was 
tering. after the manner of Brazilian. forests, where you | as he fella swarm of wasps darted down on him and | such a dog in the world.” 
may find 200 varieties of timber on a single square mile, | fastened on his spotted sides. They were soon satisfied. Since then I have made the matter of ‘‘ the reporting 
At the north, two-thirds of the growth on a square mile | And at my side—as usual—there was the ever-faithful| dog” the study of some leisure hours. The reporter 
would be comprised in from one to three varieties. Diego. occurs most often among German pointers, or in crosses 

We were fortunate in finding a tree 15in. in diameter, He waited until the wasps were quiet, then crept out | between German and English pointers, but even among 
which the natives declared to be muito grande (very |on the log and recovered the onca. It was a beautiful| them not more than one trained dog in twenty is a re- 
large), and Antone set in to fell it with a light, thick, | animal, lithe, graceful and with the yellow and black spots | porter. The trait is rare among English full bloods, and 
dull Brazilian axe. Our axes consisted of one clumsy | of the large jaguar. 1 put him in the montaria, and | I have never yet seen a setter report. 
boat hatchet, one Brazilian axe, my pocket hatchet, and | when we were afloat, spent the afternoon in taking off| It is asserted that a dog cannot be trained to report. 
a bright, keen, American axe, that I had put in order be- | and preserving the skin. But I had only salt and alum, | The reporting instinct must be born within him, and then 
fore leaving home. It was so sharp and thin that I was| whereby it happened that the head spoiled, and I con-| he takes to it naturally. I, however, am inclined to 
shy of using it on the hard woods of the tropics. But, | verted the balance of the skin into a knapsack—which I| think that any dog that “rings” game, or from any 
after watching Antone hack and haggle for half an hour, | afterward lost by lending it to an honest friend. cause breaks his point to take up another, may be trained 
I lost patience and struck in on the opposite side; in less * * to report, by whistling him in, whenever he comes to a 
than ten minutes I reached the dark, flinty heart, and * point, and then advancing with him tothe quarry. ‘“Re- 
almost immediately broke a liberal slice from the lower| It was late on the third day when we came in sight of } porters” have different ways of imparting their informa- 
corner of the bit. Then I desisted and allowed Antone | the broad, open space of clear atmosphere, that told us| tion; not every dog is so clear as old Lila. Some come 
to finish the job. we were nearing the Amazon, and in an hour we were] back only till they make themselves seen, then return 

The trunk made two straight logs of 9ft. in length, of | passing to the left of the little island that divides the| directly to the game. Others hop up on a hillock or 
which the only part of any value was the heart, and this | mouth of the Trombetas into two channels. As we swung | stone and jump and wag their tails till you approach. 
was scarcely 5in. in diameter. All wood outside of the | around a bend into the grand river, the crew struck up| Here in Swedena reporter readily sells for one-third 
heart was light colored like our hickory or maple, and | an Indian boat-song, and bent to the paddles with a vim] more than an equally good dog without this faculty, and 
had to be hacked, hewed and split to get at the valuable | that brought us to the landing at Obidos in less than an|Ican assure American sportsmen that the report lends 
portion. It was a slow process. My thin, sharp axe did} hour. Obidos is about five miles below the mouth of the | an additional pleasure to the chase. 
more than half of the work, but when the sun set the | Trombetas. In another hour I was swinging in my ham-| As the shooting season approached this year I looked 
task was not finished. mock with all my impedimenta arranged about me. I] about for a reporter, and at last bought a large, powerful 

A single American axeman with proper tools would | dismissed my crew with instructions to come back the] pointer, a cross between the German and English. The 
have done the job in less than a day, and the two sticks, | next morning for their pay; and addressed myself to} German dog is exceedingly kind, faithful and obedient, 
9ft. long, and 4 to 5in. in diameter, would bring from $5 | rest and sleep, for I was weak and exhausted. But the] but too heavy andslow. The English pointer, with all 
to $10 in New York, according to color and grain. Oc-| padre and commerciante called around almost immedi-| his good quality, is apt to be too hot and headstrong, 
casionally an extra fine, dark colored stick of moira| ately, and the latter dragged me off toa late dinner, | The half-breed is best for Swedish shooting, and, I be- 
pinima will sell for a fabulous price. I saw $20 offered | which, after a month of boat and camp life, I enjoyed | lieve, admirably adapted for America. 
and refused for a small log 30in. long by 8in. thick. It} hugely, though feeling far from well. Thecommerciante| [shot black cock and capercailzie over Nero, and as 
was in the hands of a Paraense cabinet maker, who got | suggested that I had better let him settle with my crew; | the season advanced partridges, but as I always kept well 
it from the Madeira, and was the finest piece of tortoise | I was paying them too much; the month was not up, and up with him never saw him report and had half forgot- 
shell wood I ever have seen. I should say that a couple | he thought he could save me several dollars. The propo- | ten that he possessed the accomplishment One day my 
of Yankee axemen, with two or three natives like Diego | sition was decidedly Brazilian. It simply meant that I| boot hurt me, and leaning my gun against a fence I sat 
or Antone, might make a paying thing of ‘‘getting out” | should pay him the money and leave him to cheat the| down, took off mv boot, pulled off my stocking and made 
moira pinima and palo cruz. The labor of splitting and | men with goods from his store. I explained that I had], general readjustment. As I was lacing up my boot in 
hewing the outside wood from the heart could be done | already made advances, and had given my word to pay | came Nero over a rise of the field, and looking up at me 
with fine steel wedges and sharp axes in less than one | the balance in coin of the realm; whereat he seemed dis- | turned about and came to a half point then looking up 
quarter of the time taken by the natives, and the supply | appointed and a little less cordial. It is bad for Brazil] once more shot along the track whence he came. Fol- 
is never equal to the demand. that she constantly cheats, discounts, overtaxes and de- lowing over the hills I came in view of the blue waters 

My lumbering operations on the Trombetas were not | grades labor. of Lake Nefode; Nero was still rushing on in a straight 
heavy, the stock consisting of five moira pinima sticks| Islept well that night, with no fever; and on the fol-| ine over the field. When he reached the lake shore he 
from 6 to 9ft. long. We could find no palo cruz. And | lowing morning all my crew were on hand betimes. 1] came to a point at a tuft of dry rushes. But it was an 
the moira cata-a-ri, of which more than half the trunk is | settled with them for the full month and paid them in easy kind of a point. Every few moments he looked 
available, was too bulky for .ransportation in canoes. | silver, besides making them presents of American knives | hack at me, and expressed his satisfaction at my ap- 
Moreover, Antone took it into his woolly head that he | and Borba tobacco. They were more than well pleased, proach with one wag of the tail, which instantly stiffened 
had the sezoengs, and went into hospital accordingly;|and made some comparisons between American and | into business again. Reaching his side a little flock of 
while Pedro, the Muri, was beginning to weaken with a} Brazilian gentlemen, not very complimentary to the lat-| seven partridges hustled up, and I had the pleasure of 
low fever. ; ter. Diego urged me to employ him with his moataria | dropping a couple, and Nero the satisfaction of retrieving 

Old Dom Diego and I held out. It was a cause for| for a trip up the Tapajos in search of moira pinima,|them. Since then I let Nero hunt as far and wide as he 
pride that, in the matter of health or endurance, I was | which he declared to be plenty within 100 miles of San- pleases, confident that he will come in and report all 
outstaying the natives; but it came to a crisis. tarem; but I declined—and was afterward sorry. game he finds out of my sight. I frequently whistle him 

I spent a couple of days very pleasantly roaming|jn when he points at a distance, and then advance over 
among the cocoa plantations between Obidos and Alem- | the field side by side with him. Sometimes when Nero 
quer; and then the steamer put in an appearance opposite points at a distance, and is sure that I see him, he will lie 
the town on her dowuward passage. Dom Diego helped | gown, so as not to scare the birds, rising on his forepaws 
me on board with my traps, and I bade adieu to the pleas- | noty and then and looking back at me if I make any un- 
ant little tropical town of Obidos forever. On the third | reasonable delay. 7 
evening thereafter, I was lazily smoking and swinging a} The other day he came to a point far away over a vast 
hammock at my old quarters, the Hotel de Europa. plowed field. Looking around and making sure that I 

NESSMUK. | saw him, he backed in his tracks a dozen steps and then 
disappeared from view as absolutely as if the black 
plowed field had swallowed up his white body. We kept 
on toward the spot where he was last seen, and after 
some five minutes’ plodding over the soft upturned earth, 
Master Nero arose out of a dry ditch just in front of us 
and quietly resumed his point. Coming up with the dog, 
two great coveys of partridges arose, my friend made a 
right and left shot out of the flock to the right and I took 
a bird with each barrel out of the left covey. 

The trait of reporting causes a dog to be freer and 
easier on his point, he is less like a cast-iron statue, more 
like a reasoning being. 

As Nero and I advance on a running covey, he lifts his 
ears. looks up at me and takes in the situation “like a 
little man,” pointing now here, now there, and ringing 
the game in between us if necessary. 

A reporter really seems to go through a chain of reason- 
ing something Jike this, ‘‘Here is game, but where is my 
master? Of myself Ican do nothing. Here’s forit. Ill 
go hunt him up, for it takes both of us to do the shoot- 
ing. 

Frequently when Nero makes game I hide to see him 
go through his motions. Gradually he stiffens into a 
solid point, then looks around, first one side, then the 
other. No master in sight. Then he slowly backs out of 
it, step by step, a dozen steps or so; next he turns round 
as slyly as a snake, then sneaks away, and in another 
moment is in a full gallop toward where he last saw me. 
I always meet him with a pat on the head and a ‘‘Bravo, 
Nero!” It seems to me that the advantage of a reporter 
is at once apparent, whether it be on the wide prairies of 
the West; in the hill country of the East, or in the dense 
woodcock coverts of New England. What a comfort and 
luxury to have a dog who will come in and report game 
and then lead you quietly to it. How many forced 
marches in the alder swamps one might save, and how 
lazily he could saunter along the ridges, leisurely waiting 
for the report of his faithful four-footed friend. Ameri- 
cans are never satisfied with anything short of the best. 
If we have not the reporter in America, we have not the 
best possible pointing dog. 

Is not the subject worthy the attention of our dog 
breeders and dog lovers? Wiy not import the German 
reporting pointer and cross with our best pointers of 
English blood? Or why not develop and perfect the re- 
porting instinct whenever it manifests itself among our 
own dogs? 

Of one thing I am sure, the American sportsman who 
has once shot over a reporter has experienced a new joy 
in life, and this joy he will ever keep, if he can, among 
the many pleasures which give zest to the life of the true 
lover of the chase. MARSTRAND, 
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* i * ™ 

One morning, in the hottest part of the dry season, I 
awoke in a cold sweat, with a general disposition to shake 
and clatter my teeth. I thought at first a cold wave had 
swept down from the north; but, finding the mercury at 
87°, I concluded that the caxoeiras were getting in their 
work. I got half drunk on cachaca and quinine, which 
quelled the attack for the time; but at night I had fever 
and delirium, seeing tapirs, jaguars and peccaries enough 
to start a small menagarie. I had sense enough to know 
it was all illusion; but saw them just as plainly, for all 
that. Another chill in the morning, more severe than 
the first; more rum and quinine; and I ordered a move to 
the lower barrata, to be followed by a move down the 
river, unless there should be decided improvement among 
the invalids. A night at the lower camp did not mend 
matters in the least, and I decided to return. My crew 
could not conceal their delight at this decision; three of 
them were sick, and all had a wholesome dread of caxo- 
eiras, They had been passively obedient, and though a 
little lazy, uncomplaining and faithful. They stowed the 
montaria with eager alacrity; and at 9 A. M. of a parch- 
ing hot day in September we swung out into the current 
for the voyage to Obidos. 

A canoe voyage down stream is one of the most pleas- 
ant things imaginable. No sail nor paddle is absolutely 
necessary to progress. You can lounge, smoke, take in 
the scenery, and possess your soul in patience, knowing 
that every hour brings you nearer your destination. But 
the crew were disposed to make time. Even the sick 
Manoel handled his paddle with some vigor, and long be- 
fore sundown we reached the bank where we had last 
camped on our way up. Here, in an eddy formed by a 
bend of the river, we found the swollen carcass of a huge 
alligator, slowly turning round and round with the cur- 
rent. Diego was positive it was the one I had shot above, 
but to make sure, we laid him alongside and soon found 
the two bullet holes, low down, and about 3in. apart. At 
least one of them must have gone through the heart. 
When I remembered the way his tail swept over me as I 
flattened to the ground, I was not sorry for him. Judg- 
ing his length by the montaria we estimated him as a 
little over 25ft. in length, which I thought immense, 
until I was assured on good authority that they had been 
ig on the island of Marrajo considerably more than 
30ft. long. 

As the river was low the current was not strong, but 
we made good headway, for the men who were anxious 
to reach Obidos and be paid off, kept the paddles going 
pretty constantly. And the sick mended rapidly as we 
got away from the malarial effects of the caxoeiras. 


THE REPORTER. 


WONDER if we have reporters in America? Whata 
question! Are not our newspaper reporters the best 
and most indefatigable in the world? But I do not mean 
the reporting homo; it is the reporting canis I am won- 
dering about. Do we have reporting dogs in America? 
If so, I have not seen them, neither have I heard of 
them. Our stories about the pointing dogs revolve about 
“the point,” and of the dog’s sticking to it like grim 
death. ‘‘He’s so steady on a point that you can’t kick 
him forward on to the bird,” says the dog trainer in high- 
est praise of the brute he is trving to sell. And we all 
recollect the story of the crack Western dog, that was 
lost at the close of a day’s shooting. Search was made 
next morning, and the dog was found in the brush, close 
to where he was missed the night before, and still point- 
ing the game he had come upon as darkness overtook 
him. So I doubt if we have ‘“‘the reporter” in the Land 
of the True, and perhaps a word about him may not be 
uninteresting to American readers. 

I was out partridge shooting in the south of Sweden in 
the fall of 1884. I had a sprightly fellow, Joseph, as 
guide and bearer of cartridges and game, and was shoot- 
ing that day over an old German pointer a friend had 
loaned me, so that I could give my own dog a day’s rest. 
We had enjoyed a fairly good day’s 2 and toward 
evening were returning down the valley of the river 
Nissa, toward our headquarters at Oscarstrém. We were 
tired, the shooting was over, and our dog was allowed to 
roam at will. As we sauntered along I saw old Lila 
make her appearance over the top of a distant heathery 
ridge. She looked up and down over the valley, and as 
soon as she caught sight of us came toward us in a 
straight line on a brisk gallop, wagging her tail in a joy- 
ful sort of way. Coming in she raised a forepaw, placed 
it on my leg, looked up in my face, wagged her tail briskly, 
turned about, took a dozen leaps back in the track she 
had come, then looked around at me and wagged her tail 
again. 
er Well, what does all this mean ?” asked I. 

‘‘Oh! Lila has got a covey of partridges over the hill 
yonder, and has come in with the report,” answered Jo- 
seph. 

** Nonsense !” 

But Lila rushed on a dozen steps more, looked back, 
and seeing I did not follow, her came in, put up her paw 
and again went through all her motions. 

“Well, old girl, lead on !” I said at last, “ we'll follow 
and see what you've got at all events.” So over the hill 
we went, Lila leading and ever and anon looking back— 
down across a valley, then straight up the further hill- 


* * 
* 

Only one incident on the downward trip seems worth 
Special mention. We had landed on the left bank for 
dinner about 2 P. M. on the second day; and, as the 
walking seemed fine and dry to the eastward, I set the 
compass (I always did that) and strolled into the forest 
with the rifle, for anything that might happen to turn 
up. In less than half a mile I came to a narrow igarape, 
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when I came to fix the date I found it was away back in 


of sport in what I may call a really good game country. 
My camp was at Metanee, a considerable village on 


Scinde, and consisted of a main dwelling about forty by 
sixteen, divided into sitting room and bedroom, with 
adjoining outhouses for servants, and stables. 


thatch, and the buildings so arranged as to occupy two 
sides ef an oblong square, the other two sides of which 
were inclosed with a high light fence. 


Europeans, and twelve miles from the main road through 


of loneliness. 
finery, which engaged my activities, physical and mental, 
from dawn of day until sunset, with the exception that, 


life sufficiently diversified to be enjoyable. 


graph line, a young fellow of my own age named Keith, 


to spend a night with me. 


ately. This was good news. 


in the Scinde wilds as any two men in Christendom. 


a royal good time of it. 
‘‘Have you done any pig-sticking yet?” asked Keith, 


and sipping our coffee. 

‘‘Not much,” I replied, ‘‘I rode one half-grown pig and 
rolled him over as a bit of training for myself and horse, 
and after that I had a dashing gallop after an old tusker, 
but I didn’t get him.” 

‘‘How was that,” asked Keith, ‘‘did he get into cover?” 

“Well, not exactly,” I explained, ‘‘but he turned the 
wrong end toward me. [ was going alongin grand style, 
spear well poised, when the high banks of a canal loomed 
up before me, and I made a burst to come up with him 
before he could reach it, for I had no idea of going into 
the canal without knowing how I should get out again. 
It was no use, the boar spurted too, and finding I could 
not come within twenty yards of him, I began to pull in. 
At that moment the boar reached the bank, wheel@d 
sharply round and prepared to receive cavalry. My horse 
decided the matter for himself, wheeling round so sud- 
denly that I had enough to do to keep my seat, and when 
at length I was able to look over my shoulder, it was 
quite a relief to find the boar was not after us. 
round, I saw the old gentleman trotting leisurely along 
under the canal bank, and as that was on my left, I lost 
interest in the chase.” 

‘But,” said Keith, ‘‘you might have headed him and 
turned him back the other way.” 

“Possibly,” I rejoined, ‘tbut he would have been wrong 
end on at the charge, and I was bashful.” 

We sat and chatted for an hour or two, and made plans 
for the following day’s sport, and the programme included 
pig sticking if a pig could be found to give usarun. I 
had two spears, Keith was yearning to flesh one of them 
in a boar, and now that I had a comrade to aid me in the 
fight, I too was fired with a spirit of emulation. 

With the first dawn of day we sat down to a breakfast 
of coffee and omelettes and good home-made bread and 
butter, and before the sun was well above the horizon we 
were in the saddle with our guns, trusting the spears to 
a servant who rode behind the camel man, and had 
charge of the luncheon. 

A leisurely trot of two miles carried us across the 
barren salt tract that skirted the village, to some lands 
cultivated by water from the canal, raised by Persian 
wheels, and another mile brought us to a jheel or lake, 
the principal duck grounds of the neighborhood. <A 
fringe of tamarisk trees skirted the lake in places, but 
with this exception there was hardly a bush in sight; on 
the wide undulating plain two or three flocks of blue 
crane were visible, and as we neared the lake an oc- 
Gasional quack, quack warned us that the ducks were at 
home. 

We dismounted at a hundred yards distance, and 
headed for cover to separate points about a hundred 
yards apart. We made coversimultaneously, and before 
Thad time to look round Keith fired, setting the whole 
lake in commotion; hundreds of ducks were on the wing 
at once, and a flock of mallards wheeling by me I shot at 
the duck and killed a drake which was following some 
six feet behind him, and a flock of teal following, I dis- 
charged the second barrel into the midst and brought 
down one. Keith had killed two mallards and wounded 
one, which was recovered with difficulty after some time, 
and after a dozen more shots which resulted in adding 
three more ducks to the bag, we left the lake and headed 
for the low sailaba lands on the banks of the river. 

The sailaba jands are recent silt deposits, sometimes a 
mile or two in width, which, being under water all the 
summer, and containing a great deal of organic matter, 
are easily cultivated for winter crops such as grain, wheat, 
barley and vetches; but the population being scanty, and 
having their permanent homes in distant villages, only 
half the tract is cultivated, the remainder being covered 
with low tamarisk jungle, which is found in plots of 






THE PIG-STICKING EXPERIENCES OF A PAIR OF NOVICES IN 


I caught myself indulging in 


scenes of which were as fresh in my memory—perhaps 
fresher than the scenes of any recent Christmas—and 


the early sixties, when I was having my first experiences 
the banks of the Indus in the rainless region of Middle 


The walls 
of the buildings were simply basketwork, and the roofs 


Here I lived for five years far remcte from any other 


the country, but I was far too busy a man to feelany sense 
I was running an extensive saltpetre re- 


as the work became thoroughly systematized, [ indulged 
in an occasional day off—generally once a week—for 
shooting, and this with my periodical trips to the Sukkur 
market, where I bought the crude material, rendered my 
I had an oc- 
casional visit, too, from the officer in charge of the tele- 


who generally once or twice in the course of the cold 
season would leave his camp on the road and ride over 


Well, one 23d of December, I think it must have been 
either ’62 or °63, I took a day off for shooting, and rode 
home at evening with a pretty fair bag of duck and black 
partridge, and on nearing my camp I saw Keith’s groom 
approaching it with a led horse, and asI rode up to him he 
made a profound salaam, and reported that the Sahib 
was coming on his camel and might be expected immedi- 
There was a hasty consul- 
tation with the Portuguese boy, who filled the oftice of 
chief cook and butler. another disk was added to the 
menu, and a quarter of an hour later the two of us were 
seated at the table, polishing our countenances in the 
sunshine of each other’s presence, and as happy perhaps 






Keith had planned his tour so that he might spend two 
days with me, and we were thoroughly resolved to have 


as we sat back in our easy chairs after dinner, smoking 


Wheeling 


FOREST AND STREAM—SUPPLEMENT. 


from an acre to a hundred acres. This makes a splendid 
game country. The para, or hog deer, and the boar lurk 
in the jungle by day and feed in the fields at night; black 
partridge, quail and hare are in the fields nearly all day; 
and here too are the feeding grounds of the geese and 
blue cranes. It isa grand shooting country, and practi- 
cally my preserve, for the native sportsmen seek only 
big game. 

Reaching this country we opened out to nearly four 
hundred yards apart, the camel in the middle, and in this 
order rode slowly on for two or three miles in the quest 
for pig; we saw several flocks of blue crane and occasion- 
ally put up a black partridge, but we disregarded them. 
At iengthI sighted a hog deer feeding in the open, and 
signaling to Keith, he was soon cantering across country 
toward me. The deer sighted us and walked leisurely 
into a small clump of tamarisk jungle, and reaching the 
spot we sent the camel through the jungle, Keith and I 
riding at a walk a little to the rear on either side. 

‘*Will vour horse stand fire?” I had queried of Keith in 
a whisper. 

‘Oh, I think so, I don’t know, I never tried him,” he 
replied, ‘‘but at any rate he will stand while I am 
firing.” 

And so we started, but the camel went through from 
end to end without putting out the deer, and as it was 
only a narrow strip we made straight for another clump 
some two hundred yards ahead. Here we pursued the 
same tactics, and presently Keith’s gun woke the echoes, 
and I pushed my way through, and saw him some fifty 
yards off pulling in his horse and feeiing for his stirrups. 
He soon wheeled around, and meantime the camel-man 
had brought his camel out of the bush and was dismount- 
ing. 

‘Is he down?” called Keith. ‘I thought so,” he con- 
tinued, as he got the reply in the affirmative; ‘‘he just 
put out his head at about twenty-five yards and I fired, 
and after that I had enough to do to keep my seat and 
hold on to my gun.” It was a small doe. 

It was now too late in the day to give much chance of 
seeing pig in the open, and after a consultation we de- 
cided to shoot for birds for an hour or so, then lunch, 
and work down to a village some two or three miles off, 
get half a dozen beaters, and drive the plots of jungle for 
pig. ‘ 

We were soon afoot, the camel man and the servant 
with the horses skirting the fields, while Keith and I 
went through them, doing our own beating. Scoring 
about half our shots, we made up a bag of five or six 
brace of partridge, two brace of quail and three hares, 
honors about equally divided, excepting that I shot all 
the quail, having had more experience with that bird 
than Keith, who missed all his. 

We then sat down to lunch, which consisted of game 
pie baked the night before for the occasion. some bread 
and cheese, and a bottle of Bass, and by a supreme effort 
succeeded in disposing of everything buta piece of bread. 
Then, stretched on the light sandy soil, we enjoyed our 
pipes. the horses meanwhile getting their feed of corn, 
and the camel browsing the tamarisk, with a longing eye 
on an adjoining field of vetches. The two servants, too, 
had brought their dark cakes of bajri meal, and the 
scene was one of pleasant animal enjoyment. 

While enjoying our pipes a quiet honk was heard 
from the river side, and apprised us that geese were feed- 
ing near at hand; we decided to look them up before 
we made for the village; and following the direction of 
the sound, which was occasionally repeated, we came on 
a flock of several hundred of them close to the river’s 
bank. Between us and them was a bit of tamarisk 
jungle, and making straight for this, Keith and I dis- 
mounted, and having drawn our small shot and replaced 
it with wire cartridges, we crept through to reconnoitre. 
The geese were from 100 to 200yds. off. but the more dis- 
tant appeared to be close to the edge of a high bank, 
which would give cover from the river side, and draw- 
ing back, it was arranged that I should remain in cover 
while Keith should make a long detour and approach 
them from under the bank. 

He had been gone fully twenty minutes, when his shot 
rung out, and as the fiock rose I saw one bird down at no 
great distance. They did not come directly toward me, 
but went straight down river. The nearest birds were 
perhaps not 80yds. from me as they flew by, and I raised 
my gun to fire, but as I did so the cry of a blue crane 
close at hand bade me pause, and looking up Isaw a dozen 
of them within 20yds. of me, and in the act of wheeling 
to avoid me. Singling one of them out I brought him 
down dead, the cartridge having gone into him like a 
ball and burst, and asI picked him upIsaw Keith in 
pursuit of a geose which he had winged. He stopped 
and gave him the other barrel, and then resumed the 
chase. 

Picking up the crane [ made for the goose which I had 
seen on the ground when the flock rose, and found him 
dead with a shot through the eye. The camel now came 
on the scene, and aided in the chase for the other goose 
and turned him toward me, enabling me to put in a shot 
at 70yds., which made him fall forward; he was up and 
off again in a minute, but after another 20yds. he 
staggered and rolled over. 

Keith was astounded to learn that he had shot a second 
goose. He had covered his bird at about 40yds., and the 
second had fallen to a stray shot at least 100yds. from 
where he stood. 

We then made straight for the village, about two or 
three miles off, got half a dozen beaters, and as we were 
ten miles from home and the sun two hours past the 
meridian, we turned our faces homeward, beating all 
the larger clumps of tamarisk, the beaters opening out 
and shouting as they went. 

At the very first clump three half-grown pigs were 
put out on Keith’s side, and he with a ‘‘whoop” started 
in pursuit. I cantered on to the edge of the plot, and 
saw him going at top speed across the fields, and not 
wanting to tire my horse I kept on leisurely until I saw 
him turn, ride back a few yards, and draw up. Then I 
knew that he had killed, and when I came 1 found him 
in high feather. It was a half-grown boar, and the spear 
had gone in high up and well behind the shoulder, strik- 


ing downward and kiliing the beast in his tracks. 
Another hour or more was spent in beating plot after 
plot of jungle without success, and the December sun 
was getting near the horizon, when on our way toward 
a big piece of jungle which was to be our last beat, an 
old tusker trotted out of the end, and was 40yds. from 
cover before he saw us. 


He made no effort to return to 
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cover, but sighting us he gave a grunt and dashed off at 
top speed toward the river. 

For the first half mile we gained nothing on him. We 
too, had started at top speed, but knowing from reading. 
if not from experience, that that was bad tactics, I re. 
strained my horse and called to Keith to do the same, 
There was a big piece of jungle about half a mile to our 
right, and the boar made at first as if he didn’t want it, 
but as we began to gain on him he wheeled suddenly 
and made straight for its cover. This wheel gave me 
the lead of Keith, and I pressed on, steadily diminishing 
the distance between us and the boar. The 40yds, were 
reduced to 30, the 30 to 20. the 20 to 10, but now the 
cover loomed up not 40yds. off. Now for a spurt. I 
poised my spear, drove my heels into my horse, and the 
distance between me and the boar diminished at every 
stride. He was within a vard of cover, I urged my horse 
to a Jast effort, drew back my spear to strike, and witha 
misgiving that it was too late, I struck between the hams 
some 4in. below the tail. 

With a savage grunt the infuriated boar wheeled upon 
us, my horse wheeled as suddenly, but I was no party to 
the maneuver. I saw dimly the black boar below me, as 
I shot out of the saddle and over his back into the tama- 
risk bushes, I felt the spear almost wrencked from my 
grasp as it drew out from the wound, and then as I fell I 
heard a groan and a heavy fall and the thundering of 
horse's hoofs. 

Springing to my feet I shortened my spear for the 
charge. I could see nothing, for I was eight or nine feet 
inside the edge of the jungle, but I heard the sound of 
some animal struggling, and advancing cautiously to the 
open—there lay the boar pierced just behind the shoulder, 
and the spear standing in the wound. Looking further 
afield I saw Keith getting back from his horse’s neck 
into the saddle, my own horse enjoying his vetches a 
few yards beyond, and the camel man trying to ap- 
proach him. Then I drove my spear through the boar’s 
ribs, and as the fallen beast bore it quietly, I gave a vic- 
torious yell for Keith. ‘‘First spear,” I exclaimed as he 
dismounted. ‘‘Last spear,” he replied, and then for the 
first time I realized the danger that his plucky charge 
had rescued me from, and we shook hands over it, Keith 
feeling exultant, and I that we had come out of it as 
well as might fairly be expected of a couple of griffins or 
tenderfeet as a Westerner would express it. 

Before long the camel and the beaters, with my re- 
covered horse, were on the scene, and giving the beaters 
a rupee on account, I\instructed them to get as many 
more villagers as were needed and carry the two boars to 
my camp. They agreed to start about midnight, and 
covering the big carcass with tamarisk, to keep off the 
jackals, we made the best of our way homeward, reach- 
ing camp an hour after sunset, eating our dinner with 
hunters’ appetites; and as we afterward lingered over our 
pipes and coffee, we experienced a thrill of satisfaction 
such as no later achievements in the hunting field could 
ever bring us. C. F. AMERY, 


ACADIAN AND CANUCK. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 13, 1889. 
R. E. Robinson, Esq.: 

DEH SEH—Meh fren’ Miche Ahfod, haf to meh read 
a lill boogue whad you hwrite, call ‘‘Onc Lesha Shap,” 
hwich mek heemsef to me hoff gret interess, hann the 
moah, biccause hwon mans in heem, Antoine Bissette, 
Ah thenk he been meh cussin. 

Hwan the Hangliche, he drife meh hann cestors from 
Acadie, meh gran’-gran’-gran’-pére, Emile Le Blanc, he 
come to Lou is si hannah, mais meh gran’-gran’-gran’- 
mére—Ah ham miss-tekhen—meh odder gran’-gran’-gran’- 
pére, hon me modder side, Achille Bissette, he gone 
Quebegue. Diss Antoine, he wass be some discendence 
hoff dass Achille, yass? 

Besside, hees hwife’s name Ursule, dass de name meh 
holdest dotter, so Ah tink she mus been meh cussin, hein? 

Hnex tam he see you, hit mek meh glad hyou tell 
heem Ah wrot you hann lake heem Ah lak ackshange 
pigshoo wid heem. 

Hif e nod lak san pigshoo, biccause he nod can hwrat 
de Hangliche, tell heent dass mek no deefence, he nod 
haf the hadvantage, possib, E nod live in Loo hisi hannah, 
dass nod hees faut. 

Meh childen, he all can reads han hwrite Hangliche 
moss good hass me, hann Ursule—she ver’ fine hed 
hucate. she mos cas whrite hiegal note, all she herseff. 
Poar mah, mos, sometams, peops tink me Mericain, Ah 
spik Hangliche so hwell—hann dey ver’ moch supprise 
hwan odder peops say, ‘*Heem Crehole, yass.” 

Hif you hwrite me leddah foh meh cussin, you hwrite 
heem to me fren, Miche Ahfad, Ah can gat heem so 
sooner hass hwan you hwrat heem mehseff. 

E hwrite thees fah me, so hyou plis hegscuse misstek. 
Ah ham, votre, etc., ARSENE LEBLANC. 


DANVIS, Vt., Nov. 10, 1889. 





M’sieu Offa: 

Hol’ M’sieu Robyson he ‘1d handle me dat lett what you 
*ll wrote for dat Frenchmans ant it what he ‘ll tink he 
‘Il was cussin for me prob’ly ’f he ’ll ant cussin for mah 
waf Ah do’ know, me. Prob’ly he ‘ll was, prob’ly he ‘ll 
ant. 

Ah ‘Il rembler hear mah granpere, he'll gat great many 
hole wan he ‘ll come dead, spik of it hees onc’ nem Ar- 
sene Bissette leeve in Quebec, Ah guess yas. But Ah’ll 
tol’ you Ah ‘ll gat brudder-law me, what hees nem be 
Zhoe le Blanc w’en he ’ll leev in Canada. Now he’ll gat 
leev in Masschusin an’ work on meel, he gat hees nem be 
Mistah White an’ he *!] feel pooty plump, Ah ‘Il tol’ you. 
Lak nough he ‘ll been cussin for you frien’ fore he ‘ll gat 
White, Ah do’ know ’f he ’ll hown it naow. 

Ah’ll be glad for see you frien’ hees photygrab see ’f 
he ‘lllook jak mah peop. Ah’Ilant never see Crehole an’ 
Ah ‘jl ant know haow was he look lak someboddee. But 
Ab ’il ant gat mah’n take so Ah’! can’ sen’ heem of it. 
Ah do’ know ’f Ah can wrote Angleesh, Ah ’Il ant try. 
Ah ‘ll gat M’sieu Robyson wrote dis. He’ll gat so blin’ 
of hees heyesaght he ’I] mos’ can’ see, so ’f dese lett ant look 
putty goode you ‘Il ant blem to me. 

Ah ‘ll was you frien’ 


FOREST AND STREAM, Box 2,882, N. Y. city, has deseriptive illus- 
trated circulars of W. B. Leffinzwell’s book, ** Wild Fowl] Shoot- 
ing,” which will be mailed free on request. The bock is pro- 
nounced by “Nanit,” “Gloan,” “Dick Swiveller,” “Sybillene” and 
other competent authorities to be the best treatise on the subject 
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poGS, DINGOES AND KURIS. 


>B is no point more undecided in natural history, 
— oe difficult to decide, than the origin of the 
t of all domestic animals, the dog. The prob- 
jem to be solved may be briefly stated thus: Firstly, is 
he dog @ wild animal which has been domesticated? and, 
secondly does it revert to a wild animal if it ceases to be 
associated with man? 5, ‘ 

There are, of course, many wild animals of the dog 
family, such as wolves, hyenas, jackals, foxes, and so on. 

But none of these become dogs by being domesticated. 
They always have been wild animals and they always 
will be wild animals. The dog, on the other hand, has 
been a domestic auimal at least as long as there are any 
pistorical records of human life; and even with the 
remains of pre-historic man are found the remains of 
re-historic, but domesticated, dogs. The lake-dwellers 
Pr Switzerland, who lived in the ‘bone age.” whenever 
that may have been, had dogs with which they hunted 
the bear and the deer. On the other hand, there is no 
instance known, as far as I am aware, of dogs having 
ever existed in the feral state. . : 

The Eskimo dog was at one time supposed to be a wild 
dog brought into subjection by the Arctic races. But 
Lieutenant Schwatka shows not only that it is not a wild 
dog, but that it is not even a distinct type of tame dog. 
The Eskimo dogs, he says, include all sorts and condi- 
tions of dogs, and do not materially differ from the dogs 
in any American or European town. 

In the course of my travels, I have come across three 
kinds of so-called wild dogs, and I shall be happy to 
describe them for the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. 

In many parts of New Zealand the hills are infested 
with ‘“‘wild dogs,” which attack the sheep and often in- 
flict great loss on the farmers more by harrying and ter- 
rifying the flock than by what they eat. The shepherds 
shoot them or poison them whenever they can, and 
liberal rewards are givén for all that are brought in. I 
have seen numbers of these brutes and have shot a good 
many myself. They are merely the progeny of dogs 
which have strayed away from sheep stations or taken to 
the wilds from starvation when driven from some farm. 
They are nearly always a cross of the collie, or else of 
the pig-dog, which is a bull-mastiff or a > bull-terrier, 
and though they develop great size, strength and ferocity 
from their predatory life, they never lose their domestic 
characteristics. They are easily tamed, and are not then 
to be distinguished from the dogs ordinarily found about 
a sheep station or a farm, 

Mr. Denton, an American gentlemen who made the 
tour of Australasia some years ago, and has published an 
amusing book upon it, makes great fun of the vast num- 
ber of dogs which surround the visitor at every New Zea- 
land homestead, and even—so he says—invade the cars 
and other places from which dogs are usually excluded. 
He exaggerates the facts a good deal, and fails altogether 
to see the good use of them; but there is something in 
what he says. Australia and New Zealand have more 
sheep than any other countries in the world, and New 
Zealand, being a small and fertile country, has its flocks 
closer together than Australia. But where there are 
sheep there must be dogs. for the whole management of 
the flock is done by dogs. Every shepherd and every 
man about a station has at least a couple of dogs at his 
heels, without which he would be perfectly helpless. 
Then a great many additional dogs are employed to kill 
rabbits and wild pigs and other enemies of the sheep 
farmer, and in some localities the boundaries of the run 
are kept entirely by dogs, which prevent the flock from 
mixing, though the fences are open where the roads pass 
through. Hence, it will be readily understood, there 
actually are a great many dogs about the homestead 
when the men are all in from their work. But there is 
not a single useless dog among them, and many of them 
are worth from twenty-five to a hundred dollars, accord- 
ing to their pedigree and their capabilities with sheep. 

It is the strays from these that have produced the 
‘wild dogs” of the hills, which are only wild in the sense 
that they do not belomg to anybody and do not live any- 
where in particular, In that sense there are multitudes 
of wild dogs in every American city except, perhaps, 
New York, which is singularly free from stray dogs. 

There is, or was, another kind of dog in New Zealand, 
which has a somewhat better claim to be called wild. I 
allude to the Kuri or Maori dog, at one time supposed to 
be an indigenous animal. When the colony was occu- 
pied by the British fifty years ago, the Kuri was very 
common among the Maoris and was the only dog in the 
country. The Maoris ate its flesh and used its skin for 
robes or mats. I have often seen the Kuri in the early 
days, but now there is nothing to be seen of it but the 
skin—a good dog skin mat being an heirloom and a treas- 
ure in the families of the chiefs. I never heard that the 
Kuri was at any time a wild animal, and though it was 
commonly called the Maori dog, I am convinced that it 
was merely the progeny of European dogs put ashore by 
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Captain Cook or some of the early navigators. The fact 
of the Kuri appearing to furnish a distinct and uniform 
type, as it undoubtedly did, is easily accounted for by 
the very probable supposition that only a couple of dogs 
or so were landed, for in those days a ship did not visit 
the islands once in twenty yearsor more, and that all the 
Kuris in the country came of one stock. They were 
small rough-haired dogs, black or bluish black, some- 
umes spotted with yellowish or rusty white, with a long 
muzzle, cocked ears and a thick tail, ugly little brutes on 
the whole and certainly not assignable to any known 
European breed. Yet there is practically no doubt that 
they were the offspring of some mongrels brought from 
Europe; and there is not a trace of evidence of their ever 
having been otherwise than domesticated. They were 
not at all numerous at the time of the European settle- 
ment, and after that they were soon crossed out of all 
recognition by the settlers’ dogs, except in the remoter 
settlements, where the type survived until quite within 
recent years. 

I now come to the Australian dingo, the most disputed 
of all “wild dogs.” This curious animal has been com- 
monly assured to be the progeny of a domestic dog gone 
wild, for a single reason. It is the only mammal on the 
continent of Australia or the island of Tasmania that is 
not marsupial. All the others, whether herbivorous or 
carnivorous, are pouched animals, a peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from all other creatures whatsoever 
ina very decided way. They form, in fact, a separate 
Section of animated nature, of which only one or two in- 
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all kinds.of notes and cadences, like a human being 
under strong emotion. 

While on the subject of dogs at the antipodes, I should 
like to mention a fact which is probably not known in 
America, but which is so remarkable as to be worthy of 
some scientific attention here. It is that, notwithstand- 
ing the great number of dogs in Australasia, and not- 
withstanding that a large part of that territory lies in the 
torrid zone—the mean temperature being higher at Adel- 
aide than at any other spot in the British Empire—there 
has never yet been a case of hydrophobia there. I be- 
lieve I am right in saying, that the disease is also un- 
known in South Africa; and from many inquiries I have 
made, I am inclined to think it is entirely confined to the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

This belief was held so firmly for many years in the 
colonies, that no precautions were taken against the in- 
troduction of hydrophobia. Since the introduction of 
other diseases, however, from which the Southern Hemis- 
phere had previously been supposed so be exempt, a six 
months’ quarantine of dogs has been established, and is 
enforced with inflexible strictness. When the Earl of 
Onslow came some months ago to New Zealand as Gov- 
ernor, the Countess pleaded hard to have the garden of 
Government House proclaimed a quarantine ground, so 
that she might not be separated from her pet poodle. 
The authorities, however, were inexorable, and the vice- 
regal lap-dog had to goto the island set apart for that 
purpose, like any common cur. EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


stances are found in any other part of the world. Hence 
it is contended that the dingo, being something Jike a 
dog and not being marsupial, must have been introduced 
from other countries; but no such animal exists or has 
ever been described in any other country; therefore it 
must be the wild descendant of dogs brought by the 
early navigators. 

This is not very logical reasoning, nor is it at all con- 
vincing to me. On the contrary, I think the evidence 
against the dingo being a dog gone wild, is overwhelm- 
ing. In the first place, it is not really very much like a 
dog. Itisa an animal, no larger than a coyote, but 
quite ditierently proportioned, being longer in the legs 
and shorter in the back, yellow in color, with a pointed 
muzzle, pricked ears, and a stiff brush tail quite unlike 
the bushy tail of the collie dog, which, in general, it re- 
sembles more than any other. Secondly, it is, or was, 
found all over Australia and Tasmania, and everywhere 
it presents the same appearance and characteristics, 
Now, Australia is a very large country, as large as 
Europe, and a vast proportion of it is uninhabited. It 
was only discovered two hundred and fifty years ago, 
and the first navigators founded no settlements and made 
no explorations. It was not until the latter part of the 
last century that the British came and brought their dogs 
with them. At that time dingoes abounded, and the 
settlers had the greatest difficulty in protecting their 
flocks from their ravages. If, therefore, the dingo is the 
progeny of domestic dogs introduced by the discoverers, 
it must have assumed the wild form and spread all over 
the continent, notwithstanding that large rivers and vast 
tracts of waterless desert intervene, within one hundred 
and fifty years. This is quite incredible, and in my 
mind, it settles the question of whether or not the dingo 
is a dog. 

I have seen great numbers of dingoes in parts of Aus- 
tralia very remote from one another; but I never saw the 
slightest difference among them. One may be a little 
bigger than another, or a little darker or lighter yellow 
than the common herd, but the animal is just as distinct 
a type of animal as a fox or a jackal. The dingo is most 
numerous in Queensland, which is sometimes jocularly 
called Dingoland, the last of the Australian colonies to 
be settled and still a very wild country in parts. It is 
sometimes so fierce there that it will invade homesteads 
and even carry off children; though, generally speaking, 
it is a cowardly animal, skulking away from a man, and 
commiting its ravages by galloping through a flock of 
sheep, snapping right and left with a bite that is almost 
always fatal, and driving the sheep in terror in all direc- 
tions. It is a nocturnal animal, and would never come 
out in the daytime, I believe, unless compelled by hunger. 
It seems always to be on the verge of starvation. The 
shepherds and boundary r:ders commonly carry a quarter 
of mutton, well dosed with strychnine, at their saddle 
bow, and as they ride along toward evening, they cut off 
pieces and throw them on the ground. If there are any 
dingoes about, they are pretty sure tu find these tempting 
morsels and to be found stretched out with intense rigor 
mortis not very far off next morning. 

Away in western Australia, at the other extremity of 
the continent, dingoes’ are also found, looking and be- 
having exactly as nr do in the east; that is to say, look- 
ing and behaving like wild animals indigenous to the 
country. 

One of the tests which has been sometimes propounded 
to prove whether an animal living in a wild state is iden- 
tical with the domestic variety, is whether the two will 
interbreed or not. This, however, is in my opinion quite 
delusive. It depends entirely on the extent to which they 
will interbreed. I have known a dog and a fox to inter- 
breed. A cross between a pheasant and a barndoor 
fowl is common enough. Yet no one would say that 
a fox is a wild dog, or a pheasant is a wild barn- 
door fowl. None of these mules have any progeny, 
which is the surest evidence of miscegenation. In this 
way dingoes occasionally interbreed with domestic dogs, 
and the cross is not by any meansa badanimal. But the 
process goes no further than that. The Australian dogs 
do not become half-dingoes, neither do the dingoes jbe- 
come half-dogs. In New Zealand, on the contrary, the 
so-called wild dogs breed freely with domestic dogs, 
while the Kuri, the so-called Maori dog, as I have already 
said, is altogether merged in the various European 
breeds. 

Then, there is another ingenious theory that the bark 
of the dog is an imitation of the human voice and that 
wild dogs do not bark, though they soon learn to bark if 
brought into the society of mankind. Upon that theory, 
dingoes ought to learn to bark because they constantly 
hear dogs barking and men talking at the stations. But 
they donot. They havea peculiar cry of theirown, more 
of a how] than a bark, and this never varies, as far as I 
am aware. I have known several instances of dingoes 
being tamed, but they did not bark. They kept their 
own cry or else were silent. A friend of mine, an officer 
on a man-of-war, caught a young dingo in the far north 
of Queensland, and brought it up on theship. It became 
a great pet of the sailors and conducted itself in a most 
exemplary fashion, though always rather too ready to 
snap and worry with its formidable teeth. The first time 
I saw it, my attention was at once attracted by its appear- 
ance. 

‘¢ What an extraordinary looking dog,” I said to my 
friend. ‘*‘ What sort of breed is that?” 

**Tt is not a dog at all,” he replied. ‘‘ It isa dingo that 
I got in Queensland.” 

I then examined the animal carefully, and the more I 
studied it, on many occasions, the more convinced I was 
that it was a purely wild animal, not domesticated nor 
capable of a domesticated, in the proper sense of the 
word, but merely tamed by kind treatment from youth, 
just as foxes, wolves and even lions and tigers are some- 
times tamed. The dingo has a foul smell, which also, I 
think, goes to prove its wild origin. 

The notion that the ‘“‘bow wow” of the dog is the 
result of an effort on the part of the faithful animal, 
through many ages, to imitate the voice of man, is very 
taking from the sentimental point of view; but I should 

doubt if there is a shadow of scientific authority for it. 
As well might it be said that the ‘‘ moo moo” of a cow, 
or the ‘“‘baa baa” of a sheep, or the ‘‘meaow meaow” 
of a tomcat is an imitation of the human voice. No 
dog that ever was pupped can imitate the human voice 
half so well asa jackal, for the very reason that the 
jackal does not say ‘‘ bow wow wow,” but articulates in 









































































THREE DAYS IN JAMAICA. 


AMAICA has been called a land of birds without song, 
ey flowers without perfume, and women without virtue. 
We visited the island in a fruit ship to see tropical scen- 
ery, and found the true picture at Port Antonio, more 
real than the imagined—mountain and valley clothed 
with fruits and flowers in green and gold; dense foliage 
from the water’s edge running “over the hills and far 
away ;” the cocoa palms in their plumage of oriental- 
like fern, saluting with solemn grace those who sought 
their welcomeshade. The cocoa palm grows luxuriantly 
on the shore, in the valley and on the mountain. 

Jamaica is all mountain and valley. The mountains 
and valleys are one mass of foliage. The white houses 
of the estate owners may be seen perched on hills over- 
looking the estates, monarchs of all they survey. The 
chief item of export is the banana, several fleets of 
steamers being employed in carrying this fruit to United 
States markets. Sugur, limes and oranges are cultivated 
for export. The estates are owned by single individuals- 
and by companies who own the steamers that carry the 
products of the island. The negroes of the island carry 
everything, including fruits, on their heads. We saw an 
umbrella with the inside to the gale carried on a ne- 
gress’s head, and we are told that the first wheelbarrow 
was carried on the head. Itisa pleasing sight to see 
thirty or forty colored lads and lasses loading a frwit 
ship, carrying bunches of bananas on their heads, chant- 
ing ditties, lightly dancing, with their figures presenting 
the fine arched appearance that the custom of carrying 
everything on the head gives. The natives are polite 
and cheerful. We were told that on Sunday those com- 
ing from country places to church carried their clothes 
and shoes till near the town, where they washed in the 
river, and then donned their Sunday’s best and marched 
‘all dressed to heavenly rest.” 

The whites on the island are open-handed in their hos- 
pitality, admitting strangers freely to their houses with- 
out introduction, and entertaining them liberally. Our 
host’s house at Port Antonio was built on a hill over- 
hanging the town, reached by a white shell lane, and 
embowered by tropical fruit trees, with sufficient space 
on the plateau to form an escarpment around the house, 
from which a view of the town, harbor and bay could be 
had infront, and of the mountains inland. The cool 
verandahs looked out on the deep blue sea. Our dinner 
consisted of mountain mullet, turtle steaks and turtle 
eggs, ring-tailed pigeon and cocoanut pie, with abundant . 
choice of yams, bread fruit, okra, tchaw-tchaw, plan- 
tain, banana fritters, guava jelly, pineapple jelly and 
blanc mange of arrowroot. 

At St. Ann’s Bay, where we loaded some fruit, Mr. 
Gordon Black, chief of constabulary, in the neighbor- 
hood of whose house we photographed some tropical 
scenes, took us in hand, and with his wife and daughters 
procured us cuttings of tropical shrubs, flowers and ferns 
to raise in our vineries at home. Negro boys were made 
to climb palm trees and procure us green cocoanuts for 
refreshing drinks of cocoaunt milk, which is drunk with 
Jamaica rum. A negro boy with red cap, climbing the 
delicate stem of a palm tree and peering his head through 
the great palm leaves, as he forces the cocoanuts from 
their nests, is a sight to be remembered. Mr. Black in- 
troduced us to the merchants of St. Ann’s Bay and put us 
in the way of making a fortune out of the innumerable 
commerclal products of the island. 

The roads of Jamaica are composed of a hard white 
shell-like stone. They are clean and pleasant to look at. 
There were no flies toward the end of June, so that our 
fears of centipedes and tarantulas were groundless. We 
did not even get a mosquito bite. It was cooler in 
Jamaica than in Philadelphia, and here we were pleas- 
antly disappointed again, for we expected to get yellow 
fever at least, if we did not leave our sun-baked bodies 
on the island. Extreme heat in Jamaica seems impos- 
sible with such health breezes from the mountains, and 
when the projected railway is built around the island, 
Jamaica will no doubt become a first-class winter 
resort. 

The mongoose has cleaned out snakes and rats, also the 
quail, which used to form the chief source for sport. 
Fruit and poultry are now the mongoose’s food. His in- 
troduction to kill rats has proved a remedy worse than 
the disease. 

We loaded with fruit at Amato Bay, Port Maria, Oro 
Cabessa, Orange Bay and Buff Bay, besides St. Ann’s 
Bay and Port Antonio. The flying fish of the Gulf 
Stream did not roost in the rigging of theship as is popu- 
larly supposed. Every morning the sailors soused us 
with sea water from the ship’s hose, and what with sea 
baths, swinging in hammocks and drinking soothing 
drinks, singing and banjo playing on the ship, the 
scenery of the island, the climate and the agreeableness 
of the people—all this rendered our trip an enjoyable 
one. F. J. M. 
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BIG GAME IN BOER-LAND. 


YDENBERG GOLD FIELDS, Spitzkops, Feb. 9.—My 

Dear ——. Another new year started; they seem to 

be about one-fourth the length that they used to be at 

school. My beard is getting gray in the center of the 
fn. es 

I had two months hunting in the fly-country; I asked a 
friend from Pilgrims, who was very anxious to have a 
hunt, to join me. He was very keen, most excitable 
and a great talker; the best fun was to hear him at night 
giving his day’s experience. We captured buffalo, lion, 
rhinoceros, giraffe, wild beast, zebra, koodoo, wart hog, 
impallah, rietbok, crocodile. waterbok, dinker, wolf, 
wild dog and jackal. Buffalo and lion were not bagged 
although knocked down. We found all the game driven 
off the open bush country where we used to find them, 
and had to hunt in thick thorny bush, with very bad 
going, sometimes creeping, and by the river reeds 12ft. 
high, where my friend’s lion when wounded took shel- 
ter; also the buffalo bull; and it does not pay to follow 
either of these two animals when wounded into thick 
cover without dogs. 

Two English farmers from the colony came to join us; 
they were very decent fellows, and this made a party of 
four, but two are plenty. They took a Scotch cart and 
six oxen. I took an American horse wagon, 14ft. long, 
and inspanned eight donkeys and two oxen in the pole. 
Five of their oxen died in fly and two donkeys of ours; 
but as I had four spare donkeys I was able to help them. 
The first night we camped in the fly we did not take the 
precaution to put two or three fires around the donkeys, 
and we all but had a mishap. One of the Kafirs heard 
something walking in the grass, and made the fires all 
blaze up, but said nothing until next morning, when we 
looked around the camp, and sure enough we saw the 
spoors of three lions within a very short distance from 
the cattle and the donkeys—8 or 10yds.—and they did 
not make a whimper, a pretty sure sign that they meant 
business. We killed twelve giraffe, one a magnificent 
specimen, a very ancient bull, the tinest I ever shot. (It 
is next to impossible to prevent moths from eating heads 
and skins. Since beginning this letter I have had the 
skins out to air a bit, and one of my dogs has eaten three 
feet and claws completely off a tiger skin. I have shut 
him up so I may get the claws to send with theskin.) 

One morning with two Kafirs I struck the spoor of a 
white rhinoceros bull, and from the direction I was 
afraid some of the party would cut the spoor ahead of 
me, and so I hurried along, but soon found on the spoor 
that one of my friends had also taken it; so when I came 
up with him we agreed to divide the spoil whoever shot 
it. We followed steadily until a half hour from sun- 
down. Every two or three hours we would come across 
a big barrow load of dung; but now we came to one lot 
which was warm and a bed that he had just risen out of. 
He had got our wind, so we hurried on on tiptoe through 
the thick thorny bush, and heard a crash away. Weran 
our best, and presently saw the hindquarters of the huge 
brute, trotting ahead about 100yds. After running about 
a half mile he stopped for an instant and looked round. 
We took a snap shot through the bushes, and on again 
on a blood spoor; but he put on more steam, and we lost 
sight of him. I had to shoot with the Martini, as my 
Kafir was behind with the .577 express. My friend shot 
with a .577 express solid bullet, which Ilent him. The 
Kafirs wanted to sleep on the spoor and follow on at 
daylight, but I objected. We had had nothing to eat 
since leaving camp; we never carry grub and I never 
drink all day. It is no use sleeping on spoor with Kafirs, 
they rise in the morning: hungry, follow the spoor for an 
hour or two and purposely lose it, especially if it is after 
an animal that may show fight. Although it got pitch 
dark we reached camp all right, barring a few scratches. 
I was in great hopes of getting him, as my friend N. was 
a good shot and said that he took him behind the shoul- 
der. When I fired I could not see his foreend at all. To 
our surprise one of the others had had a like experience 
with a black rhinoceras cow. He gave it a good shot in 
front of the shoulder with larger bore than .577. 6 drams 
powder; but she cleared out, and as she was dangerous 
and he was a long way from camp, he came back to 
sleep and to get another to help him. 

In the morning we started two and two. We took our 
spoor from where we left off, a blood spoor showing on 
the bushes 4it. from the ground, for ashort time. To 
our annoyance we found that the other party had taken 
the spoor of our white rhinocerous instead of going after 
their black rhinoceros. However, we followed on 
grumbling, until we saw that they had disturbed him. 
He had gone off at a run, their spoor stillon him. That 
put the finishing touch on, so with disgust we turned off 
for camp. We were tramping along a dry creek, when 
we suddenly heard a snort and saw 200yds. off the hind- 
quarters of a rhinoceros. He had got our wind and was 
standing snuffing. Then he madea rush into the thick 
thorns. We lost no time after him, but crept silently on 
the spoor for about twenty minutes, when one of the 
Kafirs points him out about 60yds. off. I couldn’t make 
out his form for a good shot until he moved his head, 
nose in the air, trying to get our wind. I fired and struck 
him in front of the shoulders, which dropped him. N. 
gave him one behind the ear to make surer. On exam- 
ining him we found he was our friend of yesterday; we 
were doubly glad after two days’ spooring. It was the 
first that N. had seen, so he took the head and I the tail, 
dividing the skin. Our two friends, after following our 
game and giving him up for lost, took their spoor of yes- 
terday, and were following through the bush, when they 
heard and half saw a big scrimmage in front. A lion 
jumped off a sloping bough of a tree and another sprung 
out of a dip in the ground immediately beneath him; but 
being in an awkward place they did not get a shot, 
However, they go on the spoor of a rhinoceros, and pres- 

ently he was seen by one of them only, who opened the 
ball with a shot, but what followed I can hardly explain. 
There was a deal of rhinoceros snorting and prancing 
around, Kafir phelebags and ornaments on shirts torn 
in the thorns, some skedaddling, some up trees, and all 
terrified. My friend from Pilgrims eventually jumped 
down out of a tree and finished her. Nobody was caught. 
I saw only one lion; there were plenty about, but the 
cover was too thick for them to be seen. The one I saw 
had heard me and stood up at 70yds. I was carrying the 
Martini at the time, and firing struck a bush behind him 
2ft. too high. I shot through some bush and the bullet 
had tipped a couple of twigs, which threw it up, Iseta 































































































spring gun for four lions that used to come and drink 


near ourcamp. I set the gun carelessly, and it shot a 
little bit out of his cheek only. I was on the spoor when 
I got the fresh spoor of a black rhinoceros, which we fol- 
lowed in the afternoon*when every minute I expected 


to come up with it. We could hear it, for it had caught 
our wind, and went crashing away. We hurried on 
through the thick thorn. At last I could see it, but in- 
distinctly. 1 moved to one side to get a clearer shot. It 
was standing 60yds. or 50yds. off, nose in the air, dead 
on, facing me. I waited a second until it turned its head 


neck bone with my .477 solid bullet and 6 drams. I 
never use hollow bullets for big game. The rifle is one 
of two we had made to order, 9}lbs., Martini-Henry 
action, India rubber heel plate, and it cannot be im- 
proved so faras I can learn. 

As I had only one Kafir and one little boy with me, we 
left the rhinocerous to the mercy of lions and wolves until 
next morning, when we took the wagon forit. When 
we got the skin off and the head, I let about ten Kafirs 
loose, each with a knife. 
back out of the splash. After getting what they could 
outside, they went inside, half up to the knees in blood 


like a lot of youngsters for pennies. One or two got cut, 


but not badly. 
ways wants more. 


Scotchman could not manage. 
I have been getting a few koodoo here at home lately. 


4 or 5ft. long. 
A RUN AFTER THE LONGTAILS. 


pass a short sojourn and recuperate. 


tailed marsupials. 


kangaroo. 


arrange a hunt. 


the district for new tracks. 


good sport to those joining in it. 
combined with enormous strength being essential. 


lows the guide. 


high occasional springs when nag 4 
game is near by. At first a 


cal bounds, that one leans to the idea he half flies, 


such mishaps seldom occur, i 


fectly trained that it can be safely depended on. But 


when the line runs under low-hanging gum and wattle 
trees, with a thick undergrowth of scrub, no little cau- 
tion must be used, else a mishap similar to Absolom’s 


may ensue. 
Forward you bound, with your horse yielding every 
ounce to keep the dogs in sight; past immense gnarled 
primeval denizens of the plains, which at another time 
would demand undivided attention, over dry water 
courses in steeple chase desperation; onward, until the 
pace begins to tell and your animal shows unmistakable 
signs of being pumped out. and a ‘‘not-in-at-the-death” 
record awaits you. Should it be your first hunt, this will 
inevitably be the case, unless you strictly follow your 
host’s tactics, when you will find many little short cuts 
taken, prompted by his experience of kangaroo habits 
and his knowledge of the ground. Perhaps your horse 
has bottom enough, and bravely carries you close to the 
hounds, until suddenly, a few yards in front of you, you 


almost ride over the varmint and the dogs engaged.in a! 


to one side; then I shot it behind the head, smashed the 


My Pilgrim friend and I stood 


and dirt, scrambling and squabbling and pushing, just 


However much beef a Kafir has, he al- 
I think he will eat as much beef at a 
sitting as any twelve or fifteen white men; and for dessert 
immediately afterward a bath of porridge that a big 


A koodoo bull will weigh 400lbs., and is about the hand- 
somest animal in South Africa, having long spiral horns, 


pte Australia has become such an important com- 

mercial factor in the enterprise of the Southern 
Hemisphere, especially regarding India, and steam com- 
munication advanced to the stage of a weekly service 
between the two countries, it has grown to be the place 
before all others where heat-fagged Indian officials may 
The Australian 
bush or upcountry life is not now what it was years ago, 
for with the rapid advance of civilization the supply of 
large game has sensibly decreased, but hospitality still 
reigns supreme, and visitors to the leading cities, no mat- 
ter what their nationality, find little difficulty in procur- 
ing through their consul a traveler’s introduction to the 
clubs. from whence to the station or ranch is a certainty, 
for the squatters are only too glad to extend invitations, 
if properly introduced, for a month’s stay among the long- 
























































Australian sheep stations or ranches are conducted 
much the same as those in the western United States, 
excepting perhaps that the head station is arranged with 
better regard to comfort, so that visitors have every luxury 
of city life combined with the outdoor sports peculiar to 
the country, the most popular of which is hunting the 
To be successful a kangaroo hunt requires no 
little judgment, a good horse and a couple of brace of 
well-trained dogs, for although when undisturbed he is 
as harmless as a rabbit, an old man kangaroo when 
brought to bay is an ugly customer, and one not to be 
carelessly tackled. Since cattle raising has reached its 
present enormous magnitude, and proved so safe and 
lucrative an investment, anything that interferes with 
its success must go under, hence the marsupials have 
been slaughtered by the thousands to preserve feed for 
the stock. Owing to this fact a few days are required to 


When the day has been determined on, a few of the 
black hands employed on the station are told off to scout 
The Australian aboriginal, 
although the lowest type of humanity to be met with, 
is a keen sportsman and can run down an animal by its 
track, with as unerring certainty as a full-blooded hound. 
He is thus an invaluable help on a kangaroo hunt, and 
enters into the pursuit with a zest which always insures 
Kangaroos are run 
down by sight with coarse strongly built dogs, a cross 
between the mastiff and rough Scotch deerhound, speed 
So 
soon as a kangaroo has been located, the news is brought 
to the head station, when each mounts his horse and fol- 
The approach must be made from lee- 
ward, as the animals scent is peculiarly sharp, not allow- 
ing the dogs too much law through fear of dispiriting 
them. The dogs are not slipped as in coursing hares; 
they merely follow the guides anxiously, jumping in 
sign is given them that 
angaroo takes matters 
easily, seeming to think a novelty has been sprung on 
him for his especial amusement, but when he finds the 
dogs are pressing him close, notions of danger and the 
necessity of clearing out bursts on his feeble imagination, 
and away he goes like the wind, in a series of such comi- 

No 
time must now be lost saddles are tightly pressed and 
the well-trained horses obey every knee motion and keep 
close to the yelping dogs. If the chase is across the open, 
no danger exists except from an earth fissure or a passing 
snake, either of which entails a cropper with perhaps a 
broken limb or an ugly sprain, but my experience is that 
f the horse is altogether 
trusted, for as a rule the Australian bush horse is so per- 


allow me to pay my respects to him, 


determined, but cautious, encounter. The dogs, not un- 
mindful of many previous engagements, are wary of 
approaching too near, for they have a wholesome remem. 
brance that sharp claws tear and that a kangaroo can 
kick straight and strong. Such a contest might last a 
long time, but dogs and horses are done up, so you 
your revolver or sporting rifle and humanely dispatch the 
game; otherwise your dogs may grow desperate and be. 
come so maimed as to be of no further use in the field, 

A kangaroo runs, or rather jumps, hard for his life. 
and the pace in following a pair of good dogs in hot pur. 
suit of an ‘‘old man” is simply terrible, for unfortunately 
little judgment is used. The horse, excited beyond meas. 
ure, acts on his own training and experience, and his 
rider, unconscious of the animal’s motion, and regardless 
of mishap, is so carried away by excitement that he be. 
comes completely forgetfu of consequences in his en- 
deavor to keep the chase in view. 

When the game is brought to bag a great deal of cay. 
tion must be observed. In illustration of this, the writer 
once saw an old man kangaroo (full grown and standin 
nearly 5ft. high) snatch an immense hound in its arms 
and deliberately rush into a neighboring creek up to its 
loins in the stream, where it Sabunacand the dog’s head 
and endeavored to drown it. In this it would have suc. 
ceeded had not a bullet released poor old Bismarck from 
such an unexpected bath. W. iH. L. 


CHAT FROM MEXICO. 


AM going to write a little letter that will scatter as 
badly as the old army musket with which I hunted 
when a boy. Dear old musket of the battered breech pin 
that wouldn’t come out, the big nipple and the mighty 
hammer. Howclosely you are associated in my memory 
with a barefoot, sun-tanned boy, now far from the hills 
and fields he carried you over and the creek which ran 
among them, waded in summer, ice-bridged in winter! 
And let me record it to Old Betsy’s credit that if she 
did scatter, some of the load always ‘‘got there,” and by 
my being liberal with shot both as to quantity and size, 
the meat was mine. Many a cottontail and squirrel—we 
wouldn’t waste a shot on Bob White—and not a few 
ducks and turkeys answered to its friendly voice. But 
what a trial that big nipple was! Rarely could we get 
any caps adapted to it, and it flattened out an ordinary 
one till it looked like a wind-turned umbrella. Some- 
times in this state it would stick in the hammer, some- 
times lie on the nipple, sometimes by an unguarded 
moment fall off or lose the precious fulminate. Well do 
I remember the Christmas morning when I stood in the 
falling snow fumbling with that misfit cap while two 
long-necked young turkey gobblers stood on the hiilside 
about 30yds. above me and said put, put! Now this 
that I have written about that old musket was a part of 
the scatter load I really wasn’t prepared for. 

I sympathize with ‘‘Podgers” on the dog question. 
Haven’t [ had my trials? My wife doesn’t like dogs; that 
is to say, she is afraid of dogs in general, and does not 
make proper distinctions. I have tried to beguile her 
into some of my enthusiasm by reading the best dog 
stories I could find in FOREST AND STREAM and elsewhere, 
but about half the time she sniffs with skepticism. And 
of all the places in which to inspire one with a proper re- 
gard for the canine family, Mexico is about the worst. 
Of all the currish, mangy, sneaking, filthy, barking, quar- 
relsome, detestable dogs the world affords, the average 
Mexican dog is about the worst. He is an exceedingly 
numerous individual, too. Mexican houses are usually 
built without yards, so the dog’s place is either in the 
house or in the street, usually the latter. The theory of 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest” gets a black eye here surely, 
unless the standard of fitness be wide of that usually 
accepted by dog fanciers. 

Another difficulty I have contended with is luck. It 
must be that. True, I haven’t, like ‘‘Podgers,” spent 
much money on dogs—written a (check)book in their 
honor, so to speak. But I have tried in various economi- 
cal ways to secure a good dog, a sensible, intelligent dog, 
that would be useful as wellas companionable. The only 
one my wife liked was a handsdme English setter of 
shady pedigree, which learned to follow the baby’s buggy 
and allowed the aforesaid baby to cuff him and pull his 
tail. His only other accomplishment was to decorate the 
front yard with fragments of the morning paper. Ham- 
mond’s counsel and my patience were alike wasted on 
that numbskull; he absolutely could not or would not 
learn a thing, and I gave him away in disgust. Next I 
had a little black witch, a crossed Gordon setter and 
spaniel, that was as bright as the other fellow had been 
dull. She was a perfect little prodigy for field work, and 
though not allowing the baby so many liberties, was 
fairly welcome in the house. While trying to settle 
down into a new home we lost her. This was all in 
balmy California. 

There are a very few good dogs in Mexico. I got hold 
of a smart young dog, of German blood, I think, that 
was quite intelligent, but had a strange and unnatural 
antipathy to little children. Isay unnatural because I 
never before saw a case. Is it not unnatural? So I am 
dogless. 

This is a poor country for dogs anyhow. The cactus 
and thorns and horrible dryness would be a dreadful 
trial to a good dog, and as the quail will not lie close and 
there are no woodcock nor grouse, duck retrieving is about 
all the use—aside, of course, from companionship—which 
one has for a dog. And yeta gun without a dog seems 
but half an outtit for hunting. ; 

I went to San Antonio recently. That is quite a lively 
town in shooting matters. And from all I could learn I 
sup that Corpus Cristi, a sleepy little town down on 
the Gulf, is about the finest spot in the United States for 
winter wildfowl shooting, with deer and turkey and 7 
in easy reach. There are three varieties of quail along 
the Texas Mexican border, Bob White, the California 
valley quail (which some of your correspondents have re- 
cently spoken of wrongly as mountain quail), and the Mex- 
ican quail with a white topknot (Cyrtonyx montezume). 
I make this statement not from personal observation, but 
from what I have heard. I only saw from the train Bo 
White and the Mexican quail, the former_after crossing 
into Texas in great abundance. In fact I saw none on 
this side of the line, though they are doubtless there. It 
seemed just as it should be to be greeted on Uncle Sam's 
soil by this little brown sprite, whom I had not seen for 
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AS THEY LIVE IN JAPAN. 


EN THOUSAND YEAR HOUSE, Tokio, Japan, 
“4 Sept. 12.—One’s first ee of Japan are as if 
ted in an enchanted fairyland. 


d been suddenly deposi 
We burry and bustle of the small people as t 


| will carry his passenger with tireless speed for seven cents 
hey clatter , 22 hour, his bare feet never becoming sore, and his legs 


FOREST AND STREAM. | 
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The principal mode of conveyance is by ginrikisha, a 
neat little carriage on two wheels, drawn by a man whose 
clothes consist of a blouse and drawers about 6in. long. He 


on their stilted wooden shoes; the streets crowded by the | ——s a model from development. 


ubiq 
baby- 
sits on th 
retty girls 


wildering to the foreigner. 


The harbor of Yokohama is too shallow to admit vessels 
nding at the wharf. so when ours anchored it was at 
surrounded by boats called sampans, which are in 
ance a cross between an Indian canoe and a gon- 
dola. The sampans are for hire, and some of them have 
hotel runners, who at once rush on board and ‘‘rustle” 
for customers; the hotel runners are not encumbered 
with clothes, being usually contented with a small breech 
cloth; others, more pretentious, wear a shirt, but all are 
excessively polite, bowing with the grace and freedom 


la 
once 
appear: 


acquired from unencumbered limbs. a 
I went at once to Tokio, a city of more than a million 


inhabitants, and with the cleanest and best conditioned 


streets I have ever seen. 

There is an European hotel here, but wishing to see the 
country au naturelle, I took up my quarters in a Japanese 
one, with a mental proviso, to help myself on the outside 
in the food line, a precaution no one can appreciate who 
has not dined a la Japanese. Shoes of all description are 
required to be removed before entering any Japanese 
hotels, temples or houses, a necessity required by the 
construction of their buildings. The woodwork of the 
interior is polished and beautifully finished; the floors 
are of handsome bamboo matting, which shines from 
constant polishing. The closets of the rooms, and they 
are many, Close with sliding doors, every joint being 
fitted like cabinet work. Each room is furnished with a 
Liliputian tea set; a box containing charcoal fire, over 
which constantly simmers a kettle of hot water, with 
which to make tea; a little box with a bronze cup con- 
taining fire, with which to light a pipe, a bamboo cane 
about 6in. long, for a spittoon; a toy bureau with aswing- 
ing looking glass, and a half dozen leather mats to sit on. 
The walls are sparsely decorated with pictures of impos- 
sible beings. The ends of the rooms are paper screens 
which are left open in the daytime. Privacy is unknown; 
every one, from the dish washer to the proprietor, comes 
in without notice—except to bow the head to the floor— 
takes a seat on a mat on the floor and proceeds to drink 
tea with you. The beds are simple comforters, laid on 
the floor with a pillow like an oblong box, made of wood 
and covered with leather. This pillow is an exquisite 
implement of torture, which I feel convinced must have 
bee@invented by some Japanese sdge, as a terror to slug- 
gards. In the morning, before I am up, the women come 
and make tea for me, and then,despite my modest protesta- 
tions, insist on dressing me, and help make my toilet. In 
factthe whole Japanese domestic,economy exhibits a total 
want of what we usually call modesty, although they 
are extremely moral. I have never yet seen a street 
quarrel, nor a sign of vice, drunkenness nor beggary. 
They are extraordinarily polite, acquaintances when meet- 
ing or parting, bowing almost to the ground. They are 
not at all servile, however; and you can distinguish by 
the proud step and haughty demeanor the disarmed two- 
sworded man, whose former business in life, like that of 
our old knights-errant, was resenting fancied injuries. 
The foreigner, by his ignorance of the punctillios of 
Japanese life, often unwittingly gave offense to these 
high-minded gentry, and I was shown the grave of one 
unfortunate Englishman, who by crossing the street, be- 
tween the knight and his prince, was at once killed to 
satisfy the offended dignity of the two-sworded Quixote. 
The English Government demanded reparation in the 
shape of a fine and execution of the murdgrer; the fine 
was paid, but a meaner victim was executed; andI am 
told the real offender lives in Tokio to-day. 

The feuds of rival nobles and clans in Japan would 
furnish material for an Iliad, or a chronicle that would 
rival those of the Scottish Highlands. 

The Japanese vegetables and fruits are all different 
from ours. Their watermelons are good; but their peaches 
are hard and ill tasting; pears are juicy, but taste more 
like a raw potato: muskmelons look like our cucumbers. 
Even the animals have a peculiar look; cats are tailless; 


very diminutive bantam chickens are numerous; other 


roosters have tail feathers from three to four feet long, 
and there are many small red fish who in tail develop- 
ment endeavor to rival the roosters. The horses are of a 
Tartar breed; the cattle are East Indian. 

In the center of the city is the palace of the Mikado, 
where a large space is surrounded by a wall and moat; 
this is surrounded in a circular manner by other walis 
and moats. All the Government buildings are in the 
walled portion; the moats are crossed at short intervals 
by bridges, which can be easily defended from an enemy. 
The troops present a creditable appearance. The streets 
are sprinkled by large buckets, with a bottom like a sieve, 
carried on a bamboo pole across the shoulders. Work- 
men are naked except a breech-cloth, and sit on the floor 
at their work. Carpenters pull the saw toward them- 
selves. Almost all work is done by hand power. Rice is 
ground by being poured into a hole and pounded by a 
heavy hammer-headed lever, which is worked by a man 
Jumping on one end of it—a most laborious task. The 
women appear to have an easy time, as their house-keep- 
ing ls very slight. They throng the streets, hair plastered 
in @ peculiar manner, and faces painted so prodigally as 
if to assure the passer by they could afford the paint. 

_ Some of their streets presenta gay appearance by night, 
lighted up by lamps iat lanterns of every possible pat- 
tern. Some are for the exclusive sale of flowers and 
shrubs, which are presented in the most marvelous pro- 
fusion and beauty—shrubs loaded with fruits and flowers 
of endless types and colors. Other streets are devoted to 
saeco shows and performances, pictures of horrible 

ragons and monstrosities, jugglers, swordmen, fakirs, 
etc. The weird music, constant drumming and shouts 
and speeches of the actors, present a wonderfully stirring 
and grotesque entertainment, 


uitous ginrikisha man, always on a run with his 
like carriage; the crowded shops where every one 
he floor with his curious wares around him; the 
in pejamyas; the Kate Greenaway-dressed 
pabies carried on their mothers’ backs; the ghastly look 
of the married woman with her shaved eyebrows and 
blackened teeth; the heavy loads hauled by men; the 
pullock carts; the carriage of some Official preceded by 
his runners: the grotesque-looking junks and sampans; 
the naked boatmen and workmen—all form a sight be- 
















n religious matters the educated classes are agnostics 
or Buddhists, but the belief of the great majority is Shinto- 
ism. Christianity isnot noticeable. The Buddhist temples 
are comparatively bare, but the Shinto temples are rich 
in grotesque ornamentation. The principal ones are 
about the size of Solomon’s temple, and, like it, the wor- 
shipers do not enter, but pay their devotions from the 
outer court. The entrances to the temple grounds are 
high gates, guarded on either side by terrific, ogre-like 
giants, about eighteen feet high and large in proportion. 
The walls of the inclosure are a mass of ornamented wood- 
work in bold relief, lilies, cactus, lotus and other flowers, 
in inextricable confusion, with peacocks, lions, tigers, 
dragons and the nightmares of Oriental imagination. 
Inside the gates, a stone pavement a half mile Jong leads 
up to the temple, through an immense avenue of stone 
lanterns about twelve feet high. Scattered through the 
grounds are colossal statues of lions with forked tails, 
dragons, obelisks, saints’ tombs and stone statues of saints 
with halos. The temple stands on an elevation reached 
by stone steps, sometimes as many ¢s a hundred. 
Inside all is gilt and tinsel, with lanterns, some the size 
of a small balloon, pictures and images; all of which, in 
their hideous grotesqueness. look like the tortured dream- 
ings of insanity. At theprincipal shrine is a large money 
box, about twenty feet long by ten wide, covered by dia- 
mond-shaped slats, into which the worshiper throws his 
coin before praying. Before each shrine is a large gong 
with a rope hanging in front of it. The devotee grasps 
the rope and gives it a jerk, which sounds the gong to 
summon the god. The signal in the East for summoning 
an attendant is to clap the hands together, and as the 
Shintoists stand with bowed head or kneels before his 
shrine, rubbing and counting his beads, he’ frequently 
claps his hands to insure the attention of his saint, while 
he mutters his prayer in a monotone. Nowhere have I 
seen people so devout. The stone pavements are worn 
by countless feet; the prayer-log they kneel on is polished 
like glass by numberless knees; while a shower of coins 
is constantly poured into the money receptacles. There 
are shrines for almost everything. Stone saints with 
halos round their heads have tapers burning before their 
shrines. Sacred horses, pigeons, roosters and turtles are 
fed by food, sold in little plates, and purchased by their 
admirers. Some of the stone images in the shrines 
are Japanese forms answering to the Madonna and Child, 
and are usually hung with some offering. Others have 
fox heads or monkey heads, and one I saw with a pig 
head, One shrine is a large prayer-wheel, 12ft. in diam- 
eter, filled with prayers. The worshiper puts his money 
in the box and turns the wheel. This is religion by 
wholesale. The most crowded shrine was a wooden 
image of a woman seated. The worshipers rubbed that 
part of their own bodies they wished healed, and then 
rubbed a similar part of the goddess. Cripples wishing 
their limbs ek childless women wishing children, 
ugly girls wishing beauty, struggle with each other to 
get a chance to put their money in the box and place 
their hand on the goddess. It speaks strongly for their 
vanity, that every feature of the face was rubbed off, and 
its smooth surface glistened with a brilliant polish that 
only the smoothing of countless hands could give it. 
The worshiper forgets his former failures. The faith of 
superstitition is immortal. Every shrine has its money 
box. Credulity always pays those who administer to it. 

But taking Japan from every point of view, it is a 
pleasant country to live in. It is beautiful, it is cheap, 
and its climate is unsurpassed. The people are indus- 
trious, obliging, orderly, clean, polite, moral and honest. 
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HENRY MACDONALD. 


FISHING A LA MODE. 


I SAW in some newspaper recently a description of a 
dude sportsman, gunner or fisherman, I forget which, 

and “that reminds me” of a fellow I saw one day last 

summer, just outside of Paris, fishing in the Seine. 

To prelude, the lawsare very strict over there in regard 
to fishing and shooting. The seasons open and shut like 
a jack-knife with a snap, and woe to the transgressor. 
On a certain day in July, I think, the season opens, and 
long before da light of the day the banks of the river all 
along the Bois de Boulogne are lined with fishermen sitting 
side by side and almost elbow to elbow. I strolled down 
to the river one day and witnessed the sport. Taking out 
a cigar I paid a woman two sous for.a chair, and sat down 
to get a wrinkle in French fishing. For half an hour all 
sat in silence, with not amovement. Presently one fellow 
had a nibble. Immediately every eye was turned on the 
little red float on his line. The float moved perceptibly. 
The man, with every nerve strained and eyes riveted on 
the float, breathless with excitement, watched. The 
float dipped again. The man pulled, the cork came to 
the surface, but no fish. All along the line of fishermen 
there was an ejaculation of Ah! The disappointed fisher- 
man put on a fresh bait and waited. Presently the fish 
took hold again; and this time he kad him. Carefully 
he worked him in to the bank; and an attendant slipped 
a delicate landing net under the fish and carried him up 
the bank. There was a cry all along the line of fifty or 
more fishermen of Bon, bon, trés joli. Several laid down 
their rods and gathered around the basket, lined with 
leaves, in which the fish was carefully placed. He wasa 
monster, nearly six inches long, and must have weighed 
about four ounces. Then all went at it again with re- 
newed hope and courage. 

Presently a cab drove up, and there descended from it 
a dude in an elaborate sporting costume—eye-glasses and 
a broad-brimmed hat. alking leisurely to the bank, a 
man who had evidently been sent ahead to secure a posi- 
tion, vacated. <A servant one from the cab a folding 
stool and placed it on the bank; returning to the cab he 
produced a delicate rod and satchel. The rod was put 
together; the satchel was opened and a small silver bait 
box, a towel, a piece of soap and a bowl were placed on 
another stool alongside. y 

The servant opened an umbrella and held it over the 


fisherman’s head to screen him from the sun, and the fish- 
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ing began. It was a long wait for a bite. Finally there 
was a nibble and a miss; several more nibbles and misses, 
and presently there was a fish, sureenough. The excite- 
ment all along the bank was intense. With the aid of 
the landing net the fish was secured. The servant 
essayed to take it off the hook; but the fisherman antici- 
pated him, and held it upintriumph. But this operation 
wet the dude’s gloves, and he took them off and threw 
them away. Things were getting interesting and excit- 
ing. and blank the expense. Presently another fish, 
which being secured, the servant dipped up water from 
the river and handed the dude the soap and towel; and 
he washed his hands. This was repeated every time he 
caught a fish. All this timea gen d’arme had been walk- 
ing up and down; and approaching the lucky fisherman, 
there followed an animated conversation, with much 
gesticulating, seemingly a protest against such indis- 
criminate slaughter. The dude waxed indignant and 
quit. The servant unjointed the rod, gathered up the 
stools, umbrella and fish basket, and placed them in the 
cabs which had been waiting. The dude entered and 
was driven off with his catch, numbering about six, the 
aggregate weight of which might have been 2lbs.—an 
immense success. I have no doubt this great catch made 
an item in next morning’s paper, with the usual lie about 
the weight of the string and the big one that was lost. 

I had learned how the French do it. Evidently a little 
fishing goes a long way with a Frenchman. No doubt 
my little man went home, took a rose water bath, and 
lay down for a rest after such a fatiguing and exciting 
episode. I thought to myself, how I would like to get 
that chap out in the Rockies on a thorn brush creek, of a 
hot day, and make him wade the stream, with an occa- 
sional stumble over a slippery boulder and a souse under. 
What a power of good it would do him, and what fun for 
me! PODGERS. 


QUAIL SHOOTING ON THE LOUP. 


a my Thanksgiving dinner last year I sat down 

and spun a yarn for FOREST AND STREAM, and I am 
minded to-night to tell of how I procured my dinner. 
Last year I had a chum and we were joint monarchs of a 
bachelor’s sanctum; but he went back to New York last 
summer and returned with different game from that 
which we had been accustomed to pursue. ‘‘ T'was ever 
thus.” Just as soon as I set my affections upon a man 
he gets married, and for a year quail and chickens have 
no attractions for him. 

Last Sunday there was a good tracking snow, and early 
the next morning Ben Marston and I were off for the 
Loup. I was disabled as to one foot, and so was useless 
except as driver; but I wanted to see the sport. Wetook 
Dude, a Llewellin before mentioned in these columns, 
and about twelve miles north of Kearney picked up an- 
other sportsman, Grant, who owned a most villainous 
pointer, that accompanied us during our subsequent 
rambles. About 2 o’clock we reached Uncle Billy Mc- 
Cord’s, on the Loup, and as it had again commenced 
snowing. we spent the remainder of the day in telling 
stories, smoking and discussing dogs. 

An early breakfast put me in first-rate condition for 
the day’s work. Ben and Grant took guns and dogs and 
I followed with the team. The Loup at this ape divides, 
making a large island, heavily covered with timber and 
underbrush—just the place for quail, but most vexatious 
to the hunter. Here my confreres were to do their work, 
while I watched them from the bluff. The sky was 
clearing and we had every prospect of a pleasant day. 
When I reached the bluff a strange scene presented it- 
self. The river was covered with thin ice near the edge, 
but was open a few feet from the shore. Here was an 
immense flock of mallards, while around and close beside 
them the cattle were taking their morning drink. The 
hunters had already seen them and were sneaking up 
among the steers, with the dogs well to heel. Grant was 
a considerable distance in the lead, and under cover of a 
great red two-year-old reached the water’s edge. Then 
his impatience got the best of him, and without waiting 
for Ben he showed himself and blazed away as the flock 
rose. I could almost hear Ben’s pious ejaculations, but 
he fired at long range with both barrels, and each shot 
counted. Eleven fat young mallards were the result of 
the first hour’s work, and it was only 8 o’clock. 

I drove down to the river and picked up the game, 
while Ben and Grant put on their bip boots and waded to 
the island. Ina few moments the music began. It was 
one crack followed by another, and the work had to be 
quick, for a quail no sooner showed himself than he was 
lost to sight. Dude stood his birds like a littie man, and 
it was a pleasure to see him strike a scent, follow it in an 
instant with wagging tail and then stiffen like marble. 
He invariably found the dead birds, even in the thickest 
underbrush, but he has not yet got retrieving down toa 
science. But Grant’s dog! It riles me to think of it. 
He ran for every gun crack. When Ben fired he would 
leave his master, and when Grant fired he would desert 
Ben. This took so much of his time that he forgot to 
exercise his nose, and so failed to demonstrate the ability 
of which his master had been so confident. Finally Ben 
persuaded his comrade and the ‘‘purp” to cross the river, 
and from that time all went well, as the quail when 
flushed on one side of the stream flew to the other, and 
gave each hunter a shot. About 11 o’clock they returned 
to the wagon with about three dozen birds, and we hur- 
ried back to Uncle Billy’s for an early dinner, as we 
wanted to reach Kearney before dark. 

The afternoon was quite cold and we devoted a portion 
of it to pot-hunting. It was unsportsmanlike, but it 
could not well be helped. Whenever we passed a tim- 
ber claim there were chickens in the trees, and when we 
passed haystacks there were chickens on them. Being 
in Nebraska we could not find stones to throw at them, 
so we had to take them sitting, but then we limited our- 
selves to just what could be used at home. 

A day or two since, Dr. Amos, of Kimball, Neb., and 
P. T. Lambert, of Kearney, went up Wood River, and as 
a result of an evening and morning shoot bagged 137 
quail. Indeed, quail shooting this season has more than 
compensated for the lack of chickens. Ducks have been 
fairly abundant ever since August, nor do they yet 
show any signs of departing for the south; but geese 
are much scarcer than they have been for many years. 

Antelope are quite abundant from Lincoln county 
north and west, and a few small bunches are to be found 
south of North Platte, between the Union Pacific and 
Burlington & Missouri railroads, SHOSHONE, 


KEARNEY, Neb., Nov. 28, 
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-*— DAYS WITH THE ELK.® 





THE ELK. 


ae elk is exceeded in size by only one species of deer; 
that is the moose. But while the moose is long-legged, 
short-necked and big-headed, the elk is as delicately pro- 
portioned as the Virginia deer, and no more thrilling 
sight can be imagined than a band of these animals trot- 
ting swiftly and gracefully through a mountain park. 

The elk is nearly as tall as a small horse, but is more 
light of limb and shorter coupled. Its speed is great, and 
it takes a very good horse to overtake one on the trot. 
The elk’s gallop, while faster than its trot, is also much 
more fatiguing, and a running elk will soon tire itself 
out; whiie the trot can be kept up all day without appar- 
ent fatigue. The body of the elk is a rich cream color, 
which changes on the neck, head, legs and rump to dark 
brown. On the rump about the tail is a large triangular 
patch of pale cream color, which shows out very dis- 
tinctly against its border of dark brown. The tail is very 
short, the ears small, and the horns widely spread, grace- 
ful and branching. 

The range of the elk formerly extended over the greater 
part of this continent. They were found from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean and from the longitude of Hud- 
son’s Bay south to Mexico. This range is now greatly 
restricted. It is possible that there may be a few in Min- 
nesota, but there are now no localities where elk are 
plenty east of the Rocky Mountains. In the Yellowstone 
Park, where ali large game is protected, the elk may still 
be found in large numbers. They still occur in western 
Washington in moderate numbers, 

The articles which accompany the illustrations will 
give a good notion of the habits of the elk. 


AN ELK HUNT. 


Derr in the Rocky Mountains, not very far from Fre- 
mont’s Peak, and within sight of the Three Tetons, stands 
a great mountain. High upon its eastern slope, from 
among the rough blocks of lava, which lie piled up in 
confused masses as they fell from the beetling cliff above, 
flow tiny streamlets, which with cool tinkle and noisy 
rush take their way down the slope, and joining to- 
gether as they advance, at length form a mountain tor- 
rent. It hurries on with never a pause, past giant bould- 
ers, among tangled willow thickets, under bending 
alders, by close groves of young pines, through gloomy 
gorges and thick forests, until at last, reaching the val- 











ley, its headlong speed is slackened, and it flows with a 
more even current, at length pouring itself into the Yel- 
lowstone River and joinivg the flood which after watering 


the wide plains and the States of the South tinally empties 
its drops into the great Gulf, In the wide rolling meadows 
on the upper western s.ope of this mountain, rise other 
springs of clear cool water. These flow toward the west; at 
first gently, with pleasant shallow pools in which you can 
see the tiny trout slowly oaring themselves against the cur- 
rent, or if alarmed darting like silver flashes to the shelter 
of the banks, or up or down the stream. By and by these 
rills, like the others, come together; like the others forma 
wild rushing torrent, and like them at length reach a 
valley. But this stream pours itself into the Snake River, 
and after long and devious journeying across the plains 
of Idaho, Oregon and Washington. is lost at last in the 
waters of the great Pacific. 

Here on the Continental Divide is still the home of the 
elk. 

The Geologist and I had started out to climb this great 
mountain, which, high as it is, has not yet been deemed 
worthy to receive a name, since it stands among others 
nearly as huge. We had ridden our unwilling horses 
nearly to the summit, and then leaving them at the 
foot of the rocks had dismounted and breasted on foot 
the last of the steep ascent. At length wereached the comb 
of piled up lava blocks which formed the summit’s crest, 
from which we could see, far in all directions, mountains 
piled on mountains. 

To the northwest the Three Tetons reared their pin- 
nacles toward heaven, superb in their covering of 
newly fallen snows, while to the south other mountains, 
only less high, presented a jagged mass of gray, ver- 
dureless rock, seamed here and there by cajions, which, 
though to us they looked like mere fissures in the 
mountains, must be both deep and wide. Tothe east and 
north were lower timbered mountains, separated from 
each other by deep black gorges, with here and there a 
gray rock peak, sometimes patched with snow, rising far 
above the dark green of the coniferous forest. 

In the wider view there was nothing of the picturesque, 
but its immensity, its grandeur and its majesty awed and 
held speechless the men who looked upon it. For a while 
they said nothing, for they were striving to take in the 
view, and even when their wondering intelligences had 
become somewhat accustomed to the scene, they had no 
words in which to talk of it. At such times a gesture, a 
hand pressure, or even a movement of the head, is more ex- 
pressive than any language, if only there subsist between 
the gazers that perfect sympathy which is necessary to 
true companionship everywhere, but which is above all 
needed in the mountains. Long they gazed on the 
wide view spread out before them, thrilled by its immen- 
sity. Gradually. as they became more accustomed to it, 
they began to look at what lay closer to them and to take 
in the details of the mountain on which they stood. 

On all sides, save one, the mountain broke off sharply ; but 
off to the south stretched for two or three miles a rolling, 
grassy tableland, dotted here and there with thickets of 
quaking aspens or with patches of low willows, and wa- 
tered by many a tiny rill. The grass was sere and brown 
now, and the leaves of the deciduous trees were yellow- 
ing in the crisp September air, From the height on 
which we looked down on this tableland we could see no 
irregularities of surface; it looked like a great park, 
smoothly undulating, well kept, picturesque and charm- 
ing. Looking at it more carefully, examining the aspen 
thickets in detail, I saw that this tableland was peopled 
with elk. Some were so distant that it was only ky care- 
ful inspection with the glass that they could be seen, 
and then it would be necessary to watch the objects for a 
little time until they moved in order to be certain that 
they were not rocks nor old stumps. Other groups, nearer 





at hand, could be made out with the naked eye, and in 
others, still nearer, the bulls could be distinguished by 
their horns, and each movement detected. 

Less than half a mile from where we sat on the moun- 
tain crest, and almost at the base of the great cliff which 
fell away from beneath our feet, was a grove of aspens 
which gave shelter to a family of elk. We could see a 
number of cows lying in the shade of the trees, and 
several heifers and calves picking at the grass or drink- 
ing at the little brook, but the master of the herd, the 
great bull that ruled it, was nowhere visible. Although 
we could not see him, we knew that he was near at hand, 
watching his family, and ready to do fierce battle for his 
rights as its lord. He was feeding on the other side 
of the trees, or was lying down in some dense thicket 
among them, or perhaps he was cooling his sides in the 
thick black mud of some spring which gave rise to the 
little brook that flowed out of thetimber. Evenas we sat 
there intently scanning the scene, his appearance was her- 
alded by a distant bugle call, like the whispered strain of an 
£olian harp, or the faint trumpet tone of some elfin horn 
sounded by gnomes who dwelt among the crannies of the 
piled up rocks about us. A moment later the grand bull 
appeared among the trees. He paused for a moment and 
then walked slowly out into the open and drove back to 
the edge of the thicket one or two cows_that had strayed 
further away than he liked. As he walked toward his 
cover he stopped, and facing the west threw back his 
head and looked long toward the distant mountains, 
while his smooth coat glistened in the sun, and the white 
polished tips of his mighty antlers reflected its rays. He 
made a fine picture. 

The elk which we were watcbing could have been 
readily approached by a careful hunter, but we did not 
disturb them. Our camp and our horses were on the 
other side of the mountain, and to have killed an elk on 
the south side would have meant a long climb carrying 
heavy loads up one side of the mountain and down the 
other, with every probability that we would not reach 
camp that night. We contented ourselves, therefore, 
with watching the unconscious animals, an occupation 
> my mind always far more interesting than killing 
them. 

At length it was time to move, and putting up our in- 
struments we walked, scrambled, slipped and slid down 
the mountain side to where our horses were tied. The 
way was so steep that we led the animals instead of 
riding them, and down the hill we plungad. Over steep 
grassy hillsides, through patches of cool green timber 
and down slippery dirt slides we took our way until we 
had gone down perhaps 2,000ft., and were just passing 
out of a piece of green timber and about to start down a 
long sharp slope, rough with the fallen trunks of great 
trees killed by some fire of longago. At the foot of this 
hill wasalittle grassy bench, and beyond this could be 
seen the tops of evergreen trees, showing that the moun- 
tain fell off sharply below. As we were about to pass 
out on to this open hillside, my eye was caught by a little 
yellow patch on the yellower grass of the bench at its 
foot. It looked like the back of an elk, but the head 
could not be seen. I made a sign of caution to my com- 
panion, who stopped; dropped my horse’s bridle to the 
ground and ran Renan to the topof a little knoll near 
by. Here raising my. 
through the dead branches of a fallen tree, I could see 


two cow elk, one of them feeding, the other walking up 


the bill. 
Returning to my friend I told him what I had seen 


and asked him if he wished me to kill an elk. ‘By all 
means get one if you can,” said he. ‘Trout are very 


good, but it is possible to get tired even of trout. We 


need some fresh meat in camp.” 

‘Very well,” said I, ‘I will do the best I can, but 
the wind is wrong and they may catch my scent before I 
can get within range.” Slipping off my coat, glasses and 
barometer, I tied the lot to the saddle, and then with 
rifle in hand, started down the mountain. For the 
first few hundred yards there was no difficulty in keeping 
out of the elk’s sight, for the hillside was seamed with 
little gulches, whose crests were rough with rocks and 
fallen timber. The wind gave me some anxiety; it 
was blowing diagonally up the mountain side, but as yet 
the currents of air which passed me went well to the 
right of and above the point where a part of the band of 
elk were probably lying. I could now guess at the prob- 
able distribution of the herd. 

On the mountain side above the little grassy bench 
already referred to and overhung on three sides by ver- 
tical cliffs, was a shallow basin, timbered with pines, 
spruces and aspens. From this basin a little brook flowed 
across the grassy bench, scarcely more than 200yds. from 
where I then was. Beyond this brook rose a steep knoll 
100ft. high and plainly marked by half a dozen game 
trails. I made up my mind, judging from the time of 
day and the general surroundings, that most of the elk 
were lying down in the timber, and that those which I 
had seen were only some outlying members of the herd. 
This made the matter of approaching within shot still 
more difficult, the animals being scattered, and some of 
them no doubt above me on the mountain side. It ap- 
peared probable, however, that when the elk ran they 
would either have to pass down the draw near me or else 
over the high knoll beyond the brook, and as they had 
200 or 300yds. to run from the timber before they could 
pass me, 1 should very likely be able to race down, cut 
them off and get a shot st 100yds. Keeping as high up 
the hillside as I could without exposing myself to 
the view of the keen-eyed sentinel, I worked my way 
along toward the stream. In crossing the little ravines 
I only had to stoop low, but over the ridges I wormed 
myself along on my face, careful never to crack one of 
the dry sticks with which the ground was strewn, creep- 
ing under logs, around great rocks, by tangled clumps of 
sage brush, until I began to see that whatever the posi- 
tion of the elk I should surely get a shot. 

I was still ‘a hundred and fifty yards from the brook 
side, when I heard-among the trees a shrill note of alarm 
that told me that the game had either.seen or winded me. 
At the same -moment there was.a tremendous cracking 


of sticks and a hammering of many hoofs we the. 
ground, and there burst forth from the clump of timber | 





ead very slowly and looking 


thirty-five or forty elk—all cows and calves—which in a 
close body trotted like the wind down the valley towarg 
the high knoll. A moment later these were followed b 
two or three others, and immediately behind them waa 
a splendid bull, traveling with great speed, and threaten. 
ing with his long horns any one of the herd that showed 
the slightest disposition to lag. As they rushed from 
their cover I left mine, and raced down the steep slo 
toward the brook to cut them off. I had little more than 
a hundred yards to go before coming within shooting dig. 
tance, and they had three hundred to cover before passin 
over the crest of the hill and out of sight. By shooting 
at the thick of the herd from where I was I could prob. 
ably have killed three or four, as they strained up the 
slope broadside to me, but I never like to take shots of 
this kind. Besides what you may kill, you are almost 
sure to break legs, shoot through the paunch, or in some 
other way to maim and cripple from two to half a dozen 
animals that you donot get. In this case I was not obliged 
to ‘“‘brown” the herd. 

After running perhaps fifty yards as hard as J could 
jumping gullies, bounding over logs, and in all ways mak. 
ing the best time that I could, I had thrown myself on the 
ground about a hundred and twenty-five yards from where 
the elk would pass. I hada brief space to look them 
over before they reached the crest of the hill, and was 
trying to select my meat. The bull I did not want, for 
as the rutting season was well advanced, his flesh, though 
fat, would havea strong taste. As I looked at them and 
threw up my rifle to draw down upon a fat cow, I saw 
out of the corner of my eye two other cows to my left, 
and hardly seventy-five yards from me. They had eyi- 
dently been lying down away from the main bunch, and 
were probably the two that I had first seen on coming 
out of the timber. They were apparently not themselves 
alarmed, but were running because the others ran. Just 
as I saw them, the hindmost, a fat two-year-old heifer, 
slackened her pace, and in a moment stopped and looked 
over toward the bull, which seemed surprised at the ap- 
pearance of these two, and a little undecided as to what he 
should do. The position in which the heifer was 
standing was a bad one. A single dead pine tree, 
two feet in diameter, stood on the knoll, and the 
cow had stopped just behind this, so that her whole 
body from tail to shoulder was covered. In turning her 
head to look at the bull, however, she exposed the whole 
neck. The distance was only about seventy-five yards, 
and I felt pretty sure that even if I missed her neck, i 
could kill her before she reached the top of the hill, 
Throwing up the rifle, and catching a fine sight for a 
point on the neck vertebra about ten inches below the 
ears, I fired, and through the clearing smoke could see the 
cow rolling down the hill, now with all four legs in the 
air, and again tumbling end over end down some steep 
bank. 

I lost no time in hurrying toward her, for I thought it 
possible that she might be merely creased; that is to say, 
that the ball might have passed so close to the neck bone 
as to merely stun the animal, instead of breaking the 
vertebral column and killing her. I have lost nota few 
head of game at which I have taken the neck sif®t, by 
slowness or carelessness in going up to them, and I 
wished to make sure of thiscow. As I walked toward 
her, I saw that a number of the herd had stopped and 
were looking back at me. while the bull had come up to 
within 50yds. of where the cow had stood when I shot 
her, and seemed disposed to approach still nearer. Find- 
ing that I paid no attention to him, and continued to ad- 
vance, he at length thought better of it, trotted off a little 
distance, stopped and looked back again, and then toss- 
ing his head defiantly, gathered up his scattered cows 
and drove them off before him. 

It proved that there had been no need for haste in going 
to the cow—she was stone dead, her neck broken. As I 
rolled her over and drew my keen knife to take off the 
meat, I looked back at the hillside and saw my friend 
slowly approaching with the horses. By the time he had 
reached me, I had removed both hams, and it did not take 
long to cut out the sirloins. Then taking the lariat and 
putting it through slits cut between the tendon achilles 
and the bone of each leg, just above the hock, I lashed 
the hams firmly together at this point. The cinches of 
my saddle were now loosened, the saddle set well back, 
since we were going down hill, and the latigoes drawn 

retty tight. I then tied the sirloins behind the saddle 
fy its strings, and with some effort drew one of the hams 
across the seat of the saddle, so that the two would bal- 
ance each other and ride well. With the remainder of 
the lariat I lashed the load on, so that I felt quite sure 
that it would be secure; and then, after a*wash anda 
drink of the cool water—for the butchering was warm, 
disagreeable work—we started on toward camp. YO. 


AN ELK FARM. 


THE fact that elk are readily captured, tamed and reared, 
has suggested to a number of ranchmen who live in an 
elk country, the idea of raising these animals for beef, 
and we know of several ranches where there are small 
bunches of these animals. One such is mentioned in @ 
Wyoming newspaper which bears the suggestive name of 
the Platte Valley Lyre: 

‘Between the two forks of the Grand Encampment 
Stream, in the upper portion of the Platte Valley, lives 
Cushman, the hunter. Mr. Cushman, known to bis many 
friends as ‘Cush,’ owns a magnificent hay ranch, compris- 
ing 250 acres, all under fence. But Mr. Cushman owns 
something else besides this noble ranch, and that some- 
thing else is his dog Thong. Aud now you see that spot 
of fifteen acres in the midst of Cush’s hay lands, an 
which is inclosed by a fence fourteen poles high? Well, 
it is entirely owing to Thong, the dog, that those fifteen 
acres are so inclosed and that they graze the stock they 
In that inclosure there feed and thrive five elk, an 


do. 
they were all — by Thong. 
‘In one spring Thong caught seven young elk. an 
D 


of them his master sold for fifty dollars each, at 
other five are inside the 14ft. fence, From these five elk 
Cush proposes to breed, and in a few years his magnifi- 
cent hay ranch will have attained the unique and profita- 
ble distinction of an elk farm. The five elk now posse 

by Cush are thoroughly domesticated. They will come 
at his call, eat from his hand, and in the winter occupy 
stalls in the stables, and feed from hay racks with - 
same facility and fattening results as do the horses a0! 


cattle. elk 
“Cush’s ranch is finely adapted to the purpose of 
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raids on the wild elk bands. 


“Thong is of mixed bull and staghound blood, giving 
him endurance, speed, courage and tenacity of grip, and 
is nearly as famous for his exploits in defeating the 


mountain lion as in the capture of the elk.” 


THE TRAIL OF IT. 


Three men, including the maker of this brief chron- 
icle, were seated on a bench before a fire in a log 
cabin on Grand River, Colorado, smoking and elaborating 
adventures. These narrations differed from the usual, 
because they were true in every particular. You can see 

T the following, which is a sample of many, | 
that it has the plain, rugged appearance of the inflexible 


if you reac 


fact. 


One of the trio, a man of Scotch descent, fifty years of 
age, a mountaineer and hunter of rare experience, told 
ofa scuffle he once had with a bull elk. He looked at 
the fire as he talked, twirling his pipe in his fingers by 
way of emphasis, and spoke in the measured tones of one 


who has outgrown the necessity for dramatic illustra 
tions. 


‘“‘T was over in the Wet Mountain Valley winter before 
last helpin’ some men tend 800 head o’ cattle. We put 


up a cabin, *pout like this, and made a corral that took 


in nigh on to three acres of ground. The fence was, 


well, say ten foot high, of pine poles, good and strong. 


‘One time the boys was off, and the corral had not 
been used for a week. The big gate was open, squirrels 


played on the fence, grouse come and lit on the stakes, 


and things generally was layin’ ’round loose. Sometimes 


I could hear panthers jump off'n the fence by the gate, 


where the woods made a kind of corner close up. It was 


a little lonesome when a fellow had to stay there alone, 


but we got used to it, you know, and didn’t mind it 


much, 

“Sometimes the greaser3 would come ‘round, mostly 
when the boys was away, but they knowed the guns we 
had could talk, and say what you will, there isn’t a greaser, 
or an Injun, or any of ’em that likes to have a shooter 
stuck into their faces. 

“One mornin’ "bout daylight, I heard something walkin’ 
‘round in the corral. It’s hard work, you know, to tell 
every time just what kind of a noise it is that wakes you 
up out’n a sound sleep. You know it’s a noise, but what 
it is and where it is, is hard to settle on. With us it was 
a rule to git up and find out all about it, and then you’re 
satisfied. So I got up and looked out o’ the winder. 

‘Well, sir, you can call me Dennis if there wasn’t two 
elk out there, a cow and a big fellow with tremenjus 
horns, makin’ for the haystack at the other side of the 
corral. 

‘*** Good enough,’ I said to myself, with a sort of chuckle. 
‘Tll just go out and kill a couple of elk. Just think of 
it!’ I kept on saying, ‘Two elk in the yard, already 
delivered, and no express charges! Why, it’ll be easer’n 
falling off a log.’ 

‘**T put on my duds lively, took my carbine, one of the 
old-timers, slipped some cartridges in my pocket, went 
and shut the gate, and thereI had ’em. ‘Scotty, old 
boy,’ I said to myself, still feeling good, ‘ you holda 
purty hand, three aces and a gun !’ 

‘‘Of course, there was no use being sly aboutit, so I 
just walked right out, and whenTI got to about sixty 
yards, the elk buckin’ up agin the fence and tryin’ to git 
over, [just pealed away and downed the cow right in 
her tracks. 

‘* And there’s where I made a mistake. The old bull 
saw it, and came for me worse nor a runaway horse, and 
tossin’ his horns in a way I did not like. Quick as pos- 
sible I put in another cartridge and blazed away. The 
ball struck too far back, and ’stid o’ gittin’ him down, it 
only made him madder. I couldn't load agin before he’d 
be on to me, and so I skipped for the fence. But the old 
fellow got there about the same time, and while I was 
tackling the poles he got his horns where there was a good 
deal of purchase, and I went over backward like a flap- 
jack, and landed *bout ten foot behind the bull. Of course 
Tlost my gun, and gota gasha foot long in my arm— 
there’s the trail of it now,” said he, rolling up his sleeve 
and showing an ugly scar. 

‘You'd better believe I got behind that haystack 
mighty quick, the bull follerin’, snortin’ and tearin’ up 
the ground. He knowed it was a fight for life. He 
knowed it well as I did, and he made it lively fur me. 
Five or six times he made me hop ’round that haystack. 
O! he meant business, and he trembled all over, he was 
somad, Finally he stopped to notice the cow, her big 
eyes glarin’ right upat him. Just then I made fur the 
gun, and when I got it I never loaded a carbine so quick 
in my life. It was like this: in-down-snap-cap-ready! 
and blood all over everything, from that arm. 

“I was runnin’ all the time, the bull after me, every 
snort soundin’ like he was cussin’ me fur killin’ his mate. 
Then I whirled, and excited as I was, I handed him one 
right between the eyes. 

“Tf you believe me, that elk turned a perfect summer- 
set, his hindlegs comin’ within two inches of me as he 
went over! 

‘Well, that let me out, and I got to the cabin as quick 
as I could, and tied up my arm, and fell over on the bed 
the tiredest man you ever see. When the boys came in 
at noon and saw my arm in a sling, and wanted to know 
if there’d been any Injuns to see me, I up and pointed out 
0’ the winder, and told ’em it wasn’t as easy to kill a 
bull elk as you’d think, even when you've got ’em in a 
—— with the gate shut, and everything comfort- 
abie, 

And then half musing, he said: ‘Tl teli you, boys, 
l've found out in the last forty years, that lots o’ times 
when you think you've got a snap makin’ money, or git- 
tin’ married, and prospectin’ generally, it may be one of 
the most disappointing things you ever tackled.” 

JEROME BURNETT, 


It is near enough to the mountains to be as 
f a home to the elk as their own wild and native 
feeding grounds; it is dotted with springs, and has, 
pesides, the peculiar water source of an immense snow 
pank which lies for three-fourths of the year on the 
mountain side overlooking the ranch, and from which are 
sent streams of purest water to traverse and enrich the 
proad hay lands calling Cush master; and again, the 
ranch, situated as it is in the immediate vicinity of 
mountain and forest, affords the best of opportunities for 
Thong to recruit the domesticated elk herd by timely 
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THE ELK IN HARNESS. 


THE elk, although naturally of a stubborn disposition, 
can, if properly and carefully handled, be made per- 
fectly tame and can also be made to do light driving. 

The best time to capture these animals is when they 
are young calves in May, when they are from two to four 
weeks old. They can then be easily reared on diluted 
cow’s milk. After the first six months they grow rapidly, 
and I think become stronger than if they had run wild. 
At from six to eight months they should be made to wear 
a halter and be taught to lead, and from this on they 
should be constantly handled until they are past year- 
lings. At this age a light harness may be put on the 
animal, and after it has become used to this it should be 
hitched up with an old steady work horse. It should be 
driven frequently in this way until it is past two years 
old, when the amount of work can be increased until the 
animal is from three to four years old, at which time it 
is in its prime and ready with its mate to take a light 
buckboard 100 miles ‘‘between suns.” 


The hardest part of the work is halter breaking, which 
takes three or four days of hard patient work. I use a 
hackamore and nose ring on the head, which serves well 
to guide the animal. 

In rearing calves it must be remembered that the bulls 
after they are yearlings are very dangerous to handle 
during the latter part of September and October. 

My experience has not been so much with rearing 
young: calves as in capturing older elk out of large bands 
on their prairie winter quarters. And as the method by 
which this is done may be new to some of your readers [ 
will give an account of the best run we made. 

Two of the boys came in one night and told us that 
during the day they had seen and run into a band of 700 
elk, mostly cows and spike bulls. They reported them as 
quite tame. The next morning at sunrise five of us 
caught up our ‘‘top” horses and started to find the band. 

We went about six miles before we struck their trail, 
then followed it for a mile, and then changed horses. 
About a mile further on we found the band feeding in a 
gulch in the ‘‘bad lands” and about 250yds. distant from 
us. They were quietly feeding and did not seem to be 
in the least afraid of us. After a short consultation we 
started toward them and got about 100yds. closer before 
they ‘‘strung out” on that peculiar long trot for which 
elk are so noted. f 


The fun then began. To say it was exciting is to put 
it mildly, for no one except a person who has experienced 
such sport can understand the sensations experienced by 
aman going along at full speed in a foot of snow, not 
twenty feet from a band of nearly 1,000 elk, never think- 
ing of any of the possible mishaps of the wiid ride, but 
just vainly trying to turn them from their course. At 
first we endeavored to head the band for the ranch, but 
this proved impracticable and at last we gave it up in 
despair, and then each man got down his rope, and ‘took 
after’ a single elk. In a few minutes we had two two- 
year-old cows and a yearling, and were at work “hog 
tying” them. Just then one of the boys, who by mistake 
had got his ‘“‘twine” on an old bull, yelled out, ‘“‘Boys he’s 
on the fight. For God’s sake give me a hand;” but we 
were all busy with those we had caught and could not go 
to him, so he wa; iorced to cut his rope and the old bull, 
after giving a parting snort, joined the band and that 
was the last we saw of them. 

Two of the men went back to the ranch, harnessed up 
four horses to the sleigh and started back to haul in the 
captives, and it was late at night when we got in with 
the three cows, after one of the most exciting days I ever 
experienced. One of the two-year-old cows that we cap- 
tured has since died from an old bullet wound in the 
neck, The other two are doing well. They eat hay, and 
are particularly fond of oats. They drink four large 
bucketfuls of water every day. My old pet elk Calamity, 
that I caught two years ago, treated the newcomers with 
the greatest disdain. She positively refused to stand or 
eat near them. During the first three or four days after 
their capture these elk were perfectly gentle, but after 
that they became sullen, and if they got a chance would 
strike, kick and bite. In such a case the person in charge 
must at once conquer them, and often has to resort to 
very harsh and even cruel means to do so. This point of 
breaking their will is of the utmost importance. Should 
an elk once find out that you are afraid of it, it becomes 
worse than useless. 

My latest experience with elk raising, however, is as 
follows: 

Last May I caught two bull calves. They were about 
two weeks old, and exactly the proper age to commence 
work on. For the first two or three days I kept them 
tied up in the stable, and fed them every two hours on 
milk and luke-warm water, making the solution very 
weak—about one part milk tothreeof water. After three 
days I turned them loose, and they showed no inclination 
whatever to escape. In fact they became perfectly tame 
and even affectionate, followed me and seemed to seek 
my company at all times. When hungry they made the 
fact known by vigorous bleating. I gradually strength- 
ened their diet, until at the end of ten days from the date 
of their capture I fed them pure milk, and from that time 
on they improved rapidly. The milk treatment I dis- 
pensed with when they began to graze, which was in 
about two months. 

When about six weeks old I made a hackamore for 
each of them, and began the work of breaking them to 
lead. Being young and having been handled from the 
first, the work was comparatively easy, and at the end 
of the seventh week I could not only lead them, but could 
walk behind and drive them nicely. I worked on them 
in this way an hour or so every day that I was at home, 
and noticed that they became more and more tractable. 
When they were hungry, however, they were unmanage- 
able, and manifested their repugnance to working on an 
empty stomach by striking and kicking at every one 
about. 

About the first part of September I harnessed them up 
in turn with an old work and pack pony to the front 
wheels of a light wagon. For several trials they balked 
and showed in every way that they did not know what was 
expected of them. Theold horse would drag them along 
until at last they would start off with a plunge. I was 
entirely satisfied with the results of my labor and was 
looking forward to having the “top” team of the country, 
when one morning Jeff (one of the calves) was taken 
sick, He seemed to have difficulty in swallowing. I 
examined his throat and took out of it three bones about 
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as large as the end of my thumb, which were lodged 
there. This operation seemed to relieve him somewhat, 
but in an hour or two he was worse again and finally be- 
came so weak that he could not stand. Next morning 
he was barely alive, so I had one of the boys put him out 
of misery. To satisfy myself that the cause of his death 
was an accident I cut him open and to my astonishment 
found in his stomach some meat and five or six bones. 
He had evidently been eating the refuse elk meat lying 
about. and I have never been able to account for his 
unheard of appetite. If any of your readers have ever 
known of elk eating meat I should be obliged for the in- 
formation. 

I was nearly heart-broken at poor Jeff’s death, but 
shall of course try to supply his place rext spring. His 
loss was the harder to bear because last June my favorite 
elk cow Calamity was killed by the vandal bullet of one 
of Uncle Sam’s highly-privileged red gentlemen. There 
was no color of excuse for the shot. The poor thing was 
dragging a fifty-foot rope at the time, and was wearing 
a large cow bell. She was known for miles around as 
my property. As her carcass and hide was untouched 
it cannot be surmised that she was killed for food or 
gain. ‘Pure cussedness” is the only explanation of this 
and many another Indian outrage. 

The experience I have had with elk confirms me in the 
opinion already expressed, that the animal is not only 
susceptible of domestication, but can be made eminently 
useful for light draft purposes. It would hardly pay to 
breed them for sale in the market as a staple of food, 
but the scheme of raising and training them for work 
seems to me quite feasible. At all events I propose to 
undertake it, and as I have a splendid hay ranch, and 
can conveniently make a corral pasture, I am confident 
of success. CHARLES M. DONNELLY. 

WYOMING. 


OLD JOE. 


IT is many a long day since I promised to write you 
about Joe, the elk belonging to the Post Percheron Horse 
Association. He is now four years old. He was pur- 
chased when a few months old from a hunter who cap- 
tured him in the Casper Mountains, Wyoming. He is 
spending this winter at the home ranch. His most inti- 
mate companion is a motherless colt. I have several 
times noticed Joe taking his afternoon nap ina little 
snow-drift in the southeast corner of one of the corrals, 
while the horses and cattle would be getting all the 
warmth they could on the opposite side. 

Last summer he had the run of the creek from the 
home ranch to the Schwartz ranch, visiting as he took 
the notion all the intermediate ranches, and stopping a 
day or two at each. Occasionally he would go out into 
some of the immense pastures, and joining a bunch of 
cattle would at once show he was the controlling spirit. 
The middle ranch was a favorite watering place cf quite 
a large bunch of cattle under the leadership of Joe. Late 
in the forenoon they would come down to the creek to 
drink and rest. When Joe had had enough of it and 
ready to go back to the grazing grounds, he would stir 
up the bunch; and if none were disposed to move, Joe 
would down his head, giving them to understand that it 
suited his convenience for them to go; and they invari- 
able went. He always followed the bunch and kept the 
stragglers well up. : 

Wire fences four or five strands high are no impedi- 
ment to his roving notions, he can change his pasture at 
abound. Heisa great favorite, and will come at the 
call of his name as quickly and willingly as a well broken 
dog. He shows no displeasure at being handled, and 
dearly loves to have his head scratched. 

He is continually picking up pieces of rope, getting 
them tangled and twisted in his horns, and then asking 
as plainly as in words for some one to take them off, and 
standing quietly while it is being done. An old gunny- 
sack or a piece of blanket is a rich find for him. He will 
take it on his horns, and trotting around, shake it among 
the cattle, until tired of the fun, when he will drop it off 
if he can, or if unable to do so he will whistle for some 
one to come and helphim. Once he got all tangled up in 
an old horse power, and found out the best thing he 
could do was to whistle fur help and wait until it came. 
He was fast horns and legs and had too much sense to 
hurt himself by struggling to get free, and we lifted him 
out without hurting him, but he has given the old ma- 
chine a wide berth ever since. 

He weighs now about 700lbs. and is as handsome and 
graceful as can be. The extreme points of his antlers 
are 34in. apart. MILLARD. 

ARIOSA, Wyoming. a a 

AUSTIN CORBIN’S ELK. 

THERE is in the neighborhood of New York city a fine 
band of elk, which when we last saw them were in ex- 
cellent condition, and give a capital notion of the elk in 
a state of nature. 

This band of elk, the property of Mr. Austin Corbin, 
of this city, are at this gentleman’s country place at 
Babylon, L. I. Here these animals share with about 
thirty deer and a few antelope a fine range of seventy 
acres, part of it meadow, part woodland, and a part dense 
underbrush. It would be hard to find a location more 
admirably adapted to the elk than the one on Mr. Corbin’s 
farm, and judging from the condition of these elk they 
are doing just as well as we should expect. The band 
of eighteen elk includes two large bulls, two young ones, 
and fourteen cows and heifers. They form a beautiful 
group, and are well worth traveling a hundred miles to 
see. 

There seems good reason to believe that with care and 
patience Mr. Corbin may in time have a fine herd of elk 
on Long Island. The specimens he has there now came 
from Montana and Dakota, and it is understood that he 
purposes increasing his herd by further importations 
from the West, as well as by the natural increase from 
breeding. That the elk does well in captivity is shown 
by the experience of Judge Caton, who in his park at 
Ottawa, Ill., bred them with success for many years. In 
his excellent work on ‘‘The Antelope and Deer of Amer- 
ica” he tells us that not far from one hundred were born 
in his grounds, and there is no reason for believing that 
the conditions on Long Island are less favorable than 
were those in Illinois. 

The progress of Mr. Corbin’s experiments in domesti-~ 
cating and breeding the elk will be watched with much 
interest, 
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RUNNING DOWN A PENNSYLVANIA ELK. 


IN the latter part of the winter of 1854, the last one, or 
one of the last remaining elk that were left in the wilds 
of Pennsylvania, was run down and captured alive by 
three Indians. It was a doe, and was supposed to be 
three years old. When led out of the woods it wasa 
sorry-looking animal, poor in flesh, with much of the 
hair and skin worn off its legs by the snow crust, and 
otherwise badly used. But after being housed and well 
fed for afew weeks, and when it had shed the winter 
coat it became quite a respectable looking elk. Subse- 
quently it was purchased by my brother and turned in 
with a small herd of elk which he kept ina park. She 
soon became as tame as the others, and in the latter 
art of the following April she dropped a buck fawn. 
Now, this fawn, as it grew up, was very wild, much 
more wild than the others, of which there were three or 
four of nearly the same age, and during the summer and 
fall he kept out of sight much of the time, which he 
could easily do, as the park was large and full of woods, 
thickets and brush. As he grew older his wildness 
seemed to increase rather than to diminish. He re- 
mained in the park through the first winter, also through 
the next summer, but late in the fall he broke out of the 
inclosure. 

The park was situated on the western border of a pretty 
extensive tract of rough and mountainous forest land, so 
that the elk had a free run and was, in fact, as wild and 
untamed as his ancestors that roamed over the same 
ground half a century before. It was seldom that he 
was seen during that winter, but his tracks were dis- 
covered occasionally near the park. 

The next summer he was hardly seen at all. It was 
rumored that he had been shot at by some hunters; if so, 
it only sharpened his instincts, and he never was wounded 
by a gun shot. In the fall, after the first snow fell, two 
or three young hunters offered, or rather craved the 
privilege of hunting down and shooting that elk fora 
share of themeat. Accordingly they started, and did find 
his track, and followed him two days. But he was too 
sharp for them and they gave it up. Ihave had some 
experience with elk: I have studied the nature and habits 
of the animal both wild and tame, and I have yet to find 
the creature that I believe to be more keen or sharper- 
scented than the elk. 

I heard no more rumors of this elk until after the mid- 
dle of January, when it was reported that his tracks had 


been discovered on the mountain side, not very far from | 


the park. The snow had“been 2ift. in depth, but had 
settled to about 2ft.; a stiff snow but not a very sharp 
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crust. Now, a live elk when caught was worth much 
more than a dead one, so I proposed to my brother 
that I would put on snowshoes and make an effort to find 
him, run him down, and tie him up. My brother thought 
it possible that if the elk were found he might be run 
down, but the tying up was a matter of doubt. 

I started the next morning at early dawn, taking thirty 
feet, more or less, of strong hemp rope, and after walk- 
ing three-quarters of a mile across the park I reached 
the main woods, where I strapped on my snowshoes. I 
was as much at home on snowshoes as an amateur skater 
would be on skates, and although I was somewhat past 
my prime, there was enough of the boy left to prompt 
me to try the speed and endurance of that elk, providing 
that I could start him in the early morning. I struck 
out over the mountains, and had the good luck to start 
him before I had traveled more thana mile. It was yet 
early, and the chances seemed to be good. I thought 
from the appearance of the track that he ran the first 
half-mile pretty quickly, when he turned around, evidently 
watching to see if he was followed. But I saw no more 
signs of his turning around again until the end of the 
race. I noted that his jumps grew shorter after the first 
mile; and I thought that he spread his tracks too much 
for his own benefit. An elk is an awkward jumper any- 
how. This one had to jump or to walk, whereas his nat-. 
ural gait isa shambling trot; but he could not do that, 
the snow was too stiff. 

He led me a long, circuitous route before I saw the first 
glimpse of his yellow rump; but in the afternoon I saw 
him often, for he would squat in the snow until I came 
in sight, and then run again; and he kept on repeating 
this maneuver until late in the afternoon. Finally, when 
some twenty rods in the rear, I saw him follow up a 
small gully or dry brook up to the extreme head. Here 
was a small basin or depression formed by the water 
course, and here he turned around, backed up against 
the bank and would go no further. I walked along near 
the edge of the gully until I came within three rods of 
his elkship. There he stood sullen and defiant, and look- 
ing about as savage as an elk can look. To say that he 
was mad would hardly express it. I do not believe 
that I could have driven him out from there if I had at- 
tempted it. 

I unstrapped my snowshoes and sat down in the snow 
for a few minutes’ rest. My success had depended wholly 
on a forced gait, which had been kept up for nearly ten 
hours, without stopping or slacking up in the least, and 
I believe that I was as nearly fagged out asthe elk. He 





| had led me a long, circuitous route, besides many smaller 
| circuits, and had run to earth not far distant from the 
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place where hestarted in the morning. The abrupt bank 
which curved around the upper side of the nook, into 
which he had backed, was some 6ft. high, including 2ft, 
of snow; and I noticed some saplings which were stand- 
ing on either side, a circumstance which proved an im- 
portant factor in the capture of that elk. 

I uncoiled the rope, made a strong noose at each end 
and cut it in two; and near the edge and on one side of 
the basin, I tramped a slightly broken path on a curve 
with the bank until I made the end of a half circle of 
perhaps 20ft., the elk pacing around and keeping a wicked 
looking eye on me all the time. I moved near the edge, 
and he came up as far as the bank would admit, looking 
furious and curbing his neck just enough to throw his 
horns forward, when 1 dropped a coil of rope over one 
horn and took a hitch around a sapling, leaving him 
some slack rope. He did not mind the rope at all, but 
kept curbing and watching my motions; and in less time 
than it takes to tell it I had a noose over the other horn. 
T walked back on the path a few steps; and the elk moved 
along; and as soon as he straightened the slack of the 
first rope, I made a quick move and tied up to another 
sapling, which stood at the other end of the path. When 
he found that he was caught (as he did almost before I 
had taken the last hitch), he cut a sorry figure for a few 
moments. But he could do nothing, and soon ceased his 
struggles. He was securely tied with the two ropes, their 
ends being fastened at points nearly opposite and some- 
what higher than his head; and I concluded that he was 
safe for the night. 

I now felt the need of another short rest, but the late- 
ness of the hour would not admit of suchaluxury. I 
had started out, of necessity, thinly clad, and had kept 
warmed up to white heat through the day; and now, the 
night being cold and stormy, it began to dawn on my 
mind that if I was to get out of the woods that night I 
must make the effort pretty soon. SoI put on my snow- 
shoes again and pushed out. I succeeded in getting out, 
or rather getting in; but I was—well, I was played out. 

The next morning some less than a half dozen men 
went in to lead that elk out of the woods. But there was 
one who did not go. I had had enough of elk hunting, 
had a surfeit in fact, and was quite willing that any one 
else should hunt elk who wanted to. They found him, 
where I had left him, and brought himin, He was not 
poor in flesh, was of fair size for the age, and carried a 
very pretty pair of horns. He was put ina stable and 
kept until some time in May, when he and two or three 
others which were taken out of the park were shipped to 
some foreign port. ANTLER, 

GRAND View, Tennessee. 
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HELEN KELLER AND HER MASTIFF. 


| EADERS of St. Nicholas will not have forgotten the 
account given in the last September number of the 
little blind mute Helen Keller. Born in 1880, she was at 
_ the age of eighteen months afflicted with total deprivation 
of sight and hearing, and as a consequence, of speech. The 
relation of how, when she was in her sixth year, her little 
mind was released from its dark prison, and how by the 
patient, ingenious and in many respects remarkable instruc- 
tion of her teacher, Miss Annie M. Sullivan, of the Boston 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, she was taught to appre- 
hend and express ideas by use of the touch alphabet; and 
how eagerly and with what marvellous rapidity she ac- 
quired knowledge; all this is a most pathetic story, and 
yet full of brightness and cheer and courage and hope. One 
of the child’s strongly marked traits is that of exceeding 
tenderness toward animal life. Here is an extract from her 
diary, given in St. Nicholas, which yee to have been 
written when Helen had first learned of fishing: 

MARCH 8, 1888.—We had fish for’ breakfast. Fish live in deep 
water. There are many hundreds of fish swimming about in the 
water. Men catch fish with poles and hooks and lines. They 
put a little tiny fish on the hqok and throw it in the water, and 

sh does bite the little fish and sharp hook does stick in poor 
fish’s mouth and hurt him much. I am verysad for the poor fish. 
Fish did not know that very sharp hook was in tiny fish. Men 
must not kill poor fisb. Men do pull fish out and take them home, 
and cooks do clean them very nice and fry them, and they are 
very good to eat for breakfast. 

“While we must all pity her intensely,” says Miss Florence 
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Howe Hall, the writer of the sketch, “for her sad deprivations, 
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FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY 


we should renember that even these afflictions have their bright 
side, and while they wrap her from the outer world, as in a dark 
garment, they also shield her from all unkindness, from all wick- 
edness. Every one who comes near little Helen is so moved with 
pity for her infirmities that all treat her with the utmost gentle- 
ness—she does not know what unkindness is, her teacher tells us, 
and we may fully believe it. Thus, while she can neither see the 
trees, nor the flowers, nor the bright sunshine, while she cannot 
hear the birds sing, she knows the best side of every human being 
and only the best. She lives in a world of love, and goodness, and 

entleness. Were we speaking just now of pitying little Helen? 

t may be she does not need our pity—perhaps some of us may 
need hers! You will not be surprised, after what I have said, to 
hear that our little friend is very kind to animals. When driv- 
ing ina carriage she will not allow the driver to use a whip be- 
cause, as she says, ‘Poor horses will cry.’ She was much distressed 
one morning upon finding that a certain dog named Pear! had a 
block of wood fastened to its collar. It was explained to Helen 
that this was necessary, in order to keep the dog from running 
away; but still she was not satisfied, and at every opportunity 
a day she would seek out Pearl and carry the block of 
wood herself that the dog might rest from its burden.” 


One of the illustrations in the magazine shows Helen with 
nae pet dog. Seeing this, and being moved by the child’s 
tender love of pets, one of our correspondents, who is well 
known to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM, but whose 
modesty forbids our making public his name, sent to the 
little girl a choice mastiff puppy. In return he received 
from her a_letter, which we take to be in all respects the 
most valued and cherished of all the returns he has ever 
received or is likely ever to receive in exchange for a dog. 
This letter he has loaned to the FOREST AND STREAM, and a 
portion of it, with the text of all of it, is here given. The 
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HELEN KELLER. 


page of the original, written in pencil, which we have had 
engraved, is given full-size, just as it was written. This is 
the letter: 

SouTH Boston, Mass., Nov. 20, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. —: 

l have just received a letter from my mother, telling me 
that the beautiful mastiff puppy you sent me had reached 
Tuscumbia safely. I thank you very much for the nice gift. 
I am very sorry that I was not at home to welcome her. 
But my mother and my baby sister will be very kind to her 
while her mistress is away. I hope she is not lonely and 
unhappy. I think puppies can feel very homesick as well 
as little girls. I should like to call her Lioness for your 
dog. May I? I hope she will be very faithful and brave 
too. Fi 

I am studying in Boston, with my dear teacher. I learn 
a great many new and wonderful things. I study about the 
earth and the animals, and I like arithmetic exceedingly. 
I learn many new words, too. Exceedingly is one that I 
learned yesterday. When [ see Lioness I will tell her many 
things which will surprise her greatly. I think she will 
laugh when I tell her that she is a vertebrate, a mammal, a 
quadruped,and I shall be very sorry to tell her that she belongs 
to the order Carnivora. Istudy French, too. When I talk 
French to Lioness I will call her Mon beau chien. Please 
tell Lion that I will take good care of Lioness. I shall be 
happy to have a letter from you when you like to write to 
me. From your loving little friend, 

HELEN A. KELLER. 


P.S.—I am staying at the Inst. for the Blind.—H. A. K. 
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PAWNEE HERO STORIES. 


: ‘orest and Stream: 

BE itor books carrying us out of doors, none has so 
pold a sweep aud so strong a wing as Mr. Grinnell’s In- 
dian book, “Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales.” It 
sets us down among a people whose life was altogether 
that of the open air, a people of warriors, hunters and 
campers. Iconfess 1 had grown somewhat skeptical as 
to the ability of any book to interest me again, for there 
comes to any one who writes a contempt for writers and 
for authors, and a horror of paper and type; but Iam 
honest when I say that it appears now there was room 
for another book. The sensation is novel—to read a book 
that is really interesting. I remember the first novel I 
ever read. It was ‘‘Ivanhoe,” and I never dropped the 
pook from beginning to end. I treated this book the 
same way, and felt the same pang that the volume was 
not longer. a Sk 

Mr. Grinnell’s book is interesting and noteworthy, for 
all or any of three reasons. First, because of its literary 
matter; second, because of its literary style; and third, 
because of its historical value as regards the little-known 
and fast-fading Pawnee tribe. I place this reason last, 
because so few know enough about the Pawnees as to be 
really interested in their history. After one has read 
this book, so that he really does know something about 
the Pawnees, and about their history and habits, he will 
be entitled to place, and doubtless will place this reason 
first, where beyond doubt the author intended it should 
be. For Mr. Grinnell wrote this book for love of the 
Pawnees, because no one who really did understand them 
was saying anything about them, and because they are 
changing and passing away. He wanted it to be, not his 
own book, but the book of the Pawnees. He had a field 
for that one reason, and doubtless many will read the 
book for that reason. Beyond all doubt, the book has on 
this ground a great historic and scientific value. 

When you say ‘‘history” or ‘‘science” you drive some 
people away, and we ought to be careful how we apply 
such terms to Mr. Grinnell’s book, Certainly any one 
who begins the book will soon forget those words and 
fall at once upon the second merit of the book, which is 
its beautifully simple style. This is the English of little 
words, and that never does fail to hold and charm us, 
though often we do not stop te ask why. This is not 
‘Indian talk,” bombastic, figurative, imaginative and 
imagined, but the actual talk of the Indians, given just 
as the author actually took it down. This is unique lit- 
erary handling in these days of indirect, bodyless, tech- 
nical or would-be pyrotechnic stuff. Mr. Grinnell dis- 
claims credit for this, but it is not probable that very 
many men would have had sense or ability to do this 
thing in just this way. 

In his preface the author says, ‘Finally, I have re- 
frained from commenting on the stories, though there is 
abundant opportunity for comment.” Well, if he can’t 
comment on them it is time somebody else should. Each 
of us may claim the privilege of liking a book for any 
reason he pleases. I prefer to like the Pawnee Stories 
for my first reason, because their literary matter is worthy 
of the comment that the author is afraid to give lest he 
be charged with lack of modesty in finding it. The fact 
is that instead of a few turgid, childish or foolish Indian 
stories and stories of Indians, there are in these covers 
nothing less than a bundle of strong American epics. 
They are epics of the plains, stories fit for men, and above 
all purely belonging to this country. If we look to 
Homer for our heroes, we shall find that Homer’s heroes 
fought under heavier armor than the Pawnee heroes, 
that Greek or Trojan strategy was not finer than that of 
the Pawnees, nor any Homeric disregard of life above 
the personal bravery of some of these plains Indians. 
The Crusades do not show us any more general war or 
more persistent system of attack, or more skill or courage 
in defense. Ané if we come to sentiment, I don’t know 
that any of our novels go much beyond the heroism of 
Comanche Chief, who loved a girl at first sight, stole 
back into her house in the midst of his enemies, lay down 
upon the bed beside her, and calmly said when discovered, 
“Kill me if you will, for I would gladly die for her.” 
Nor do many novels end better than with a marriage and 
reconciliation of two peoples who had been at war. And 
if we go into super-naturalism, does even Mr. Haggard 
do more for us than the story of the Dun Horse; or can 
spiritualists ask much more than the story of the Ghost 
Bride; or did AXsop give to animals quainter attributes of 
human life than we have here in the Na-huw'-rac; or did 
the wise men of Egypt do, or appear to do, much more 
than make ripe corn grow in an hour, or to kill a man 
and then bring him back to life; or does our philosophy 
hold anything much simpler and stronger than the credo, 
‘From this we were convinced that there is a life here- 
after”? Any one of these lines of literary matter would 
serve and has served for a whole book. What book has 
them all? They say the world is divided into men, 
women and hired girls. Then here are thrills for the 
hired girls, love for the ladies and thought, and war for 
men. Room enough for comment. 

Our interest is that of men. The Pawnees were men. 
I submit that the following advice given to Lone Chief 
by his mother is good talk for men, and good for some of 
us to remember, in our heartless, ungenercus, unfaithful 
and all too unmanly social scheme: ‘Take pity on people 
who are poor, because we have been poor, and people 
have taken pity on us.” ‘‘Love your friend, and never 
desert him. it you see him surrounded, do not run 
away.” ‘It is not the man who stays in the lodge who is 
great; it is the man who works, who sweats, who is 
always tired from going on the warpath.” “It is better 
to be killed in the open air than to be smothered in the 
earth.” **Be killed on a hill, high up!” 

There is tone, stimulus, manhood, in every word of that 
Philosophy. ‘Be killed on a hill, high up!” We white 
men have inglorious wars and ignoble enemies every day. 
We have nothing better to offer to a man than that in- 
Junction. The Pawnee man who had such teaching was 
worthy of triumph over the despondency that overtook 
him when he was ‘poor in mind,” and worthy of the 
friend who said to him, simply almost as did Naomi of 
id, wherever you go, I will go, and whatever you do, 

2! oO. 

There is nothing wrong in a book like that, and nothing 
Wrong in the idea of offering such a book to the world to 
read. The only twinge the bright and lofty pages give 
one is the mournful one that comes when we think of 
the fading away of the old order of things. It is like 
the Passing of Arthur. E. Hovau. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


“FOREST AND STREAM” GUN TESTS. 


fk following guns have been tested at the FoREST AND 
STREAM Range, and reported upon in the issues named. 
Copies of any date will be sent on receipt of price, ten cents: 


Cour 12, July 25. PARKER 10, hammer, June 6. 
Cour 10 and 12, Oct. 24. PARKER 12, hammerless, June 6. 
Fousom 10 and 12, Sept. 26. REMINGTON 16, May 30. 
FRANCOTTE 12, Dec. 12. REMINGTON 12, Dec. 5. 
GREENER 12, Aug. 1. Scorr 10, Sept. 5. 

GREENER 10, Sept. 12, Sept. 19. L. C. Smita 12, Oct. 10. 

HO Lis 10, Nov. 7. WINCHESTER 10 and 12, Oct. 3. 





TUBULAR BULLETS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The ‘‘Weed bullet,” described in the numbers of your 
paper for July 11 and Nov. 7, is an illustration of a fact 
which I have frequently noticed, that similar ideas are 
liable to occur to men either living at widely separated 
periods of time or living at the same time in widely sepa- 
rated countries, without any apparent means of commu- 
nication with each other. 

A tubular bullet was invented many years ago by the 
late Captain Forsyth, Conservator of Forests in Central 
India, and perhaps one of the greatest experimenters with 
rifles that ever existed. In the second edition of his 
book, ‘‘The Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles,” published 
in 1867, he says, after describing a large-bore rifle for ex- 
plosive shells: ‘‘I have lately- been trying tubular pro- 
jectiles, and am satisfied that they meet all the require- 
ments of a sporting projectile. Their trajectory is 
remarably low and accuracy quite equal to that of a solid 
ball, The resistance they receive from the air is quite 
insignificant, which accounts for their very high mean 
velocity. It would be easy to show that the moment of 
rotation in this form of projectile is the highest of any; 
it will, therefore, shoot accurately with less twist than a 
solid ball of similar length. The weight of a tubular 
projectile, with the hollow equal to half the diameter, 
and two diameters long, is scarcely greater than that of 
a spherical leaden ball of the same gauge; the extra fric- 
tion in the grooves is amply balanced by the absence of 
resistance in the air, and thus you have a projectile with 
a very low trajectory, large striking surface and extreme 
accuracy, which can be used with a light shell rifle.” 

An engraving is given showing a projectile for fitting 
the grooves mechanically in a muzzleloading rifle. For- 
syth says, ‘‘It will be seen to be hollow from end to end; 





a thin sheet copper wad a, and a thick felt wad 6, are 
placed behind it to receive the force of the powder, and 
drop behind a6 soon as it is out of the rifle.” 

To obtain the best results, these projectiles should be 
hardened and the hole must be exactly central from end 
toend. No roughly made bullets can be depended upon. 
I tried this in 1886 from a .450 express rifle with 110 grains 
of powder, and again last February from a .550-bore 
muzzleloader with 90 grains, but could not make either 
of them shoot very clesely, doubtless owing to the pro- 
jectiles being inaccurate in form. I made them by cast- 
ing hollow pointed express bullets and then boring the 
holes through to the base, but could not always bring 
them exactly in the center with the tools at my command. 
Wooden wads about as thick as a half-dollar were placed 
under the bullets and felt wads between those and the 
powder. 

It may be asked why, if the tubular projectiles tried by 
Captain Forsyth were so pertectly satisfactory, they did 
not, like the large-bore rifles invented by him, come into 
general use among British sportsmen. The fact is that 
the .450 and .500 express rifles brought out within two or 
three years afterward, soon superseded all other weapons 





for killing thin-skinned animals, because they com- 
bined better than any others, the various qualities of 
lightness, aecuracy, flat trajectory at sporting ranges, 
and power of killing quickly. For use against very thick- 
skinned game with large bones, Forsyth’s spherical ball 
rifles from 8 to 12-gauge still maintain their ground 
among sportsmen of the greatest experience. 

In FOREST AND STREAM of October 17, there is a short 
paragraph about a man seeing a bullet during its flight. 
Many doubt the possibility of this, but bullets even at 
high rates of velocity can be seen under certain circum- 
stances. At Wimbledon in 1888 I was standing behind a 
noted marksman who was firing with a Ballard .38-55-255. 
Looking closely over the shooter’s shoulders I repeatedly 
saw the bullet, like a thin streak of light, about 50yds. in 
front of the rifle. J. J. MEYRICK. 

NortH DEvON, England. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


HICAGO, Dec. 10.—A good commentary on adver- 
tising in general and advertising in FOREST AND 
STREAM in particular has recently fallen under my notice. 
Something like a year ago a manufacturer of a good 
sporting article placed an advertisement in FOREST AND 
STREAM. I saw him not long ago, and he told me he had 
received over 1,000 and he thought nearly 1,200 letters 
naming this paper as the cause of their inquiry. Very 
many of these letters contained money and orders for the 
articie in question, and the great bulk of them meant 
business. ‘I could have made sales in three-fourths of 
these cases,” said the manufacturer, ‘‘if I had had the 
goods to ship, although unfortunately I lost some orders 
by not being able to fill them fast enough. As it was, 
the advertisement has proved a valuable investment for 
me.” 

This gentleman sold a $25 article. Suppose he sold 400 
orders at a profit of $7.50 each, a profit which he ought 
to make, at least. The net result would be $3,000, out of 
which he could pay for his advertisement two or three 
times and still have a decent living for himself, or could 
add to his capital. Therefore it would require no capital 
to advertise, but the result would be an increase of 
capital. For other papers, I can’t say whether advertis- 
ing in them pays or not. I am only speaking for FoREsT 
AND STREAM, and I know what I am talking about when 
I say that it don’t cost anything to advertise a good 








article in it. Once ina while I grow thoughtful in this: 
way, but this mention is offered simply because of the 
casual statement made by the gentleman above referre-1 
to. E. Hovuea. 





THE Topp CasE.—Anent the case of Mr. Frank Todd’s 
alleged deer hounding at Simquash Lake, Maine, of which 
we copied the Bangor, Me., News report two weeks ago. 
a St. Stephen, New Brunswick, paper says: *‘Since tne 
appearance in some of the papers of the severe and damag- 
ing articles accusing Frank Todd, Fsq., of St. Stephen, 
of grossly violating the Maine game laws, we have in- 
terviewed that gentleman. He says he feels sure if the 
editors who printed the articles had only taken time to 
inquire into the matter, or even to reflect, they would 
never have given them a place in their columns, they 
being unreasonable on the face. Mr. Todd’s dog was 
shot, the warden claiming that he was following the 
track of adeer. This Mr. Todd most emphatically denies, 
as the dog had been with him but a few moments before, 
and was only a short distance away when shot. The 
dog had never hunted or followed a deer, had run foxes 
hundreds of times, where there were deer tracks in plenty, 
and paid no attention to them. Mr. Todd says that he, 
and every member of his party, was innocent of intent 
even to hunt illegally, and the warden evidently came to 
the same conclusion, as he wrote to Mr. Todd, under date 
of Nov. 26, that he had withdrawn the complaint, that he 
was now convinced that Mr. Todd did not intend that his 
dog should hunt deer, and that he regretted shooting 
him. Mr. Todd is not and never has been a game warden, 
but is in full sympathy with the game laws. While we 
believe in game law rightly administered, we feel that a 
law allowing any one to shoot a dog following a deer is 
liable to abuse, as any irresponsible person can shoot a 
dog, claiming he is hunting ae and make, if he wishes, 
trouble and cost for his owner.” 


WEIGHT OF GROUSE.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Under the above caption Mr. Von Ohl in ForREST AND 
STREAM for Dec. 12 describes the killing of a ruffed grouse 
weighing 2lbs. loz. There is something very odd about 
the development of these two-pound grouse, and I would 
suggest that hunters examine similar specimens for the 
purpose of determining whether these large specimens 
may not be ‘‘capon grouse.” The average weight of the 
fully developed northern ruffed grouse is about 230z., 
and it is rarely that a fat old drummer will weigh 25o0z.; 
but every now and then some one kills a grouse that 
weighs 320z. I have seen perhaps half a dozen of these 
two-pound grouse, but none of intermediate weight (be- 
ween 25 and 320z.). Ifa young male fowl be caponized, 
we know that the resulting capon reaches a very large 
size, and it has occurred to me that the extencsdianliity 
large grouse may have rudimentary organs. I have not 
had an opportunity to make any observations on this 
point, or since the explanatory idea came to mind.— 
ROBERT T. Morris, M.D. 


DEATH FROM WILDcaAT’s BITE.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Isend you this clipping from a Colorado paper: 
‘Trinidad, Colo., Nov., 2.—[Special.]—Nearly a month 
ago a young man who worked on a ranch twenty miles 
from Folsom, a nephew of F. D. Wight, came to Trinidad 
nursing a sore hand. While looking after his cattle he 
ran across a catamount, and was attacked by the animal. 
After the wounds were dressed they be to heal, and it 
was thought nothing bad would result, so he returned 
home. News came to town to-day that the young man 
was suffering from hydrophobia in a very bad form. As 
there are no trains running south, there is no means of 
reaching the man with medical aid except by driving 
across the country. Dr. Palmer and F. D. Wight left 
this afternoon in a buggy, but before they had been gone 
long word was received that the young man was dead.” 
It would be interesting to learn of other eases of like 
death from the bites of wild animals.—W. N. B. 


A MounpD-BUILDING RaT.—Mr. J. C. Van Hook, of San 
Diego, Cal., informs us that the city park at that place 
contains, among numerous other curiosities, a great num- 
ber of mounds constructed of sticks and leaves, some- 
times reaching a height of 4ft. In the center of these 
mounds is a small and softly-lined nest, whose occupant 
he vainly tried to capture. Indians tuld him it is a rat. 
He had great difficulty in opening the mass of debris 
even with a pick. The rat is said to be a species of Neo- 
toma, probably N. mexicana; but little definite is known 
about the relationship of the animal. The nest-building 
habit, however, points to this identification as the cor- 
rect one, for the best known species of Neotoma are noto- 
rious for the enormous nests which they construct. 


Lewis County, N. Y., NoN-Export Law.—Lowville, 
N. Y., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: During the 
present session of the Board of Supervisors of this county 
a bill was passed to prohibit the shipping from the county 
ruffed grouse, woodcock, hares and speckled trout. 
Credit for the passage of the bill is especially due Super- 
visors Partridge, Kent and Boshart. It is believed by all 
sportsmen that this law will stop in a great measure the 
snaring and pot-hunting which was fast robbing us our 
game birds and fish. Quite a number of foxes have been 
killed in this section this season, but as the snow has left 
us for a time the foxes and also rabbits are having a rest. 
—OSCEOLIO. 


SKUNK TRAPPING.—The Gloucester Daily Times reports 
that a young man in East Gloucester has recently secured 
42 skunks by trapping and shooting. He has orders for 
all he can get at one dollar each. The skins have a mar- 
ket value and the fat is said to be utilized. The corre- 
spondent very justly remarks: ‘‘ The aroma as they are 
passing a given point is anything but pleasant.” The 
favorite fur known to the trade as ‘“ brown marten” is 
skunk pure and unadulterated. 


Mr. H. C. Miner, of this city, has recently been duck 
shooting at Back Bay, Md. He reports excellent luck, 
getting from nine to eighteen at each flight, 7. e., morn- 
ing and evening, shooting from batteries. Mr. Miner has 
leased the Miller ducking shore, which is opposite the 
famous ground of the Carrol’s Island Club, where the 
shares are held at $6,000 apiece; and it is one of the best 
shores in that region, 
















































PATTERN AND PENETRATION TESTS.—New York, Dec. 
16.—Editor Forest and Stream: We are delighted with 
the excellent showing Mr. H. E. Thompson’s little fea- 
therweight hammerless ejector Francotte gun made at 
your trial, and are much obliged for your fair report of 
thesSame. As we wish the little baby gun to get all the 
credit due it for beating the big ones, we wish to draw 
your attention to your statement as;to the velocity of 
the wind, which was certainly more than six miles an 
hour. The wind was from the south on the afternoon of 
the trial, and Sergeant Dunn of the Weather Bureau 
records the velocity of the wind during the hours of the 
trials at from 12 to 20 miles per hour in New York city 
and vicinity. It is fair to assume that at Claremont, 
where the wind had a clean sweep across the bay, it was 
nearer 20 miles than 12 miles per hour. At any rate, it 
was so strong that it was almost impossible to keep the 
paper on the target, so that your representative suggested 
to shorten and postpone the trial. Wes your statement 
of 6 miles per hour not simply a mistake?—VoN LEN- 
GERKE & DETMOLD. [Our notes of the test show a record 
of 12 miles of wind per hour, and it was so marked on 
the copy, but the types made it otherwise. ] 































































































































SNOWSHOES.—Dec. 14.—The Hackensack, N. J., divi- 
‘sion of the Oritani Snowshoe Club turned out in full force, 
including several lady members, on the evening of Dec. 
14, and enjoyed one of the finest snowshoe tramps we 
ever took. The unhappy residents of New York city 
would not have recognized the pure white glistening 
mantle that covered the earth to the depth of 7in., but it 
was snow, the first we have had of any account since the 


famous blizzard.—W. H. 


A NEW JERSEY GUN TAX. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The 14th of the present month will see the close of the quail 
shooting season in New Jersey; at least it should close on that 
day; but the probabilities are that while the evening of that day 
will see the true sportsman putting away his gun for the winter, 
and calling his dog to heel for the last time, the market-shooter 
and his relation the pot-hunter will continue to kill Bob White 
as long as one of the birds remains outside of the market stall or 
within the outlaw’s reach. 

And right here isa fact well worth bringing to the Jersey sports- 
man’s mind, viz, that the game laws are the least observed, I 
might say the only unobserved, laws of his State. And another 
equally important, following as a sequence of the former, js that 
the constant violation of these laws is rapidly putting the oppor- 
tunity for the enjoyment of legitimate sport within the State’s 
bounds at an end. 

He must remember that every year increases the number of 
shooters, and consequently the slaughter among the birds, and in 
the same ratio every day increases the need of a thoroughly 
enforced closed season. 

In old times, when few men owned or could use a shotgun, the 
violation of the laws, although wrong per se, and much to be re- 
gretted, did not to any appreciable extent diminisk the amount of 
game that was at the sportsman’s disposal with every recurring 
season; but now all this is changed. Where there was one gun 
(even ten years ago) there are now twenty. and where there was 
one man who could shoot on the wing ten years ago, there are 
now forty. And yet the birds have less protection in proportion 
from the laws now against the increased number of guns than 
they did ten years ago, against the one man who could then shoot 
on the wing. 

There isan old saying that he who runs may read; but anotber 
way of expressing the same idea in relation to shooting would be 
that he a stops and looks the facts of the case squarely in the 
face, can easily see the end of quail shooting in New Jersey. 

It is full time then that something should be done to prevent 
this indiscriminate slaughter, some law passed and enforced, and 
the market-shbooters. pot-hunters and their kind taught that the 
laws are made to protect the game, and are not merely for the 
purpose of preventing the law-abiding citizen from shooting and 
allowing the outlaw to do so with impunity, which is practically 
the effect of the laws now as administered. 

To attain this most desirable end and give the necessary pro- 
tection to the game, there is another element necessary besides 
the mere passing of acts. There are laws enough now upon the 
books for this purpose, if they were enforced; but unfortunately 
that is just what they are not. It is undeniably true that any 
law, which every individual in a community is capable of enforc- 
ing againsta wrongdoer, is the very law which every individual 
in that community leaves for his neighbor to attend to; and asa 
consequence, this duty is more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. This state of the case renders necessary the creation 
of a corps of men, whose duty should be to hunt out and bring all 
offenders to trial, conviction and punishment—in other words, 
game wardens. And to maintain this corps, all guns should 
subject to a certain yearly tax. The sum to be raised would pro- 
vide ample funds for this press. and secure us once more, not 
only our game birds, but also our song and insectivorous birds, 
now so indiscriminately slaughtered. 

Theretore, by all means, let us tax the guns. 

ELBERON, N. J., Dec. 12. HAPPIE-GO-LUCKIE. 


A GAME PROTECTION SCHEME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 5 

Midway between Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, New Yark, lies the 
hamiet of Mecklenburg, in Schuyler county. Situated at the 
opening of a long valley, hemmed in by wooded hills, where the 
lordly grouse, the dainty quail and the frisky squirrel thrive in 
fair pumbers, the inhabitants live bountifully upon the products 
of the soil of the Hector foothills and possess an average amount 
of intelligence and education. Like al! rural centers, the popu- 
lation owns hundreds of muzzleloading arms and scores of fairly 
made breechloaders, supported, however, by a large contingent 
of heedless game exterminators. Hitherto the region has been 
kept under a fairly respectful observance of the game laws, but 
this fall the ruling spirit of destruction broke loose in the persons 
of some thirty-two self-styled sportsmen, who organized a hunt- 
ing match with sixteen guns on each side to go forth and slay by 
fair or foul means every living thing found wild in the field and 
forest, and at the round-up the party that has committed the 
least slaughter provides the champion lot of butchers with a 
supper. And this is sport, sanctioned under the present system 
of game legislation. = 

Much has been writton of late on taxing the gun, while other 
propositions have been considered for the preservation of game. 
iKvery mind is probably capable of formulating some sort of 
theory and believing in its efficacy, be it tenable or not; and per- 
haps among the pile of chaff accruing may be found afew good 
kernels that can be added to the accumulating store, from which 
the lawmakers will grind out the grist of laws. Pending a re- 
vision of the game laws and anticipating the annual tinkering of 
the batch existing on our statute books the following propositions 
are submitted for consideration and criticism: 

1, Enact a general State law making the open season available 
for shooting and fishing only when game has reached maturity, 
protecting not only the breeding season, but also caring for 
struggling infancy. 

2. Abolish spring shooting of wildfowl. 

3. Prohibit the taking of game by any means other than by the 
firearm, and prohibit the capture of fish by means other than 
angling with hook and Jine. 

4. During the open seasons prohibit hunting and shooting on the 
first three days of the week. 

5. Forbid the use of large caliber rifies in settled communities 
as a precautionary measure, and limit shotguns for hunting toa 
— not exceeding 12-gauge with a shell not exceeding 234in. in 

engtb. 

6. Limit each person to 20lbs. of undressed game or 15 birds on 
any day excepting the present deer regulation. 

7. Tax heavily a non-resident for the privilege of hunting in 
this State. 

8. License annually any male resident desirous of hunting and 
fishing at a moderate fee (permitting boys under 16 years to angle 
for fish without license). Compe! the registry of such license in 
the town clerk’s office where the licensee resides, requiring him 
to take and subscribe an oath to observe the game laws. Furnish 
him a copy of the game laws at cost and enter his oath in the 
duplicate cr attached thereto on file with the clerk and make a 
violation a misdemeanor, 
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9. Prohibit exportation from the State of any game at ality tite. 

10. Make possession of game during the close season a mis- 
demeanor. 

1l. Grant the power of arrest to any citizen witnessing a viola- 
tion of the game laws, 

12. Appoint or elect a game warden in each township; swear 
him to perform his duty, pay him a salary and punish him for 
wilful neglect. 

18. Prohibit the organization or participation in any hunting or 
fishing match for game. 

14. Require all sportsman’s clubs owning preserves or lands to 
annually stock their premises with game, and require the officers 
thereof to file articles of incorporation in the County Clerk’s 
office and pay a special license with a bond for his faithful ob- 
servance of the game laws, also require each member thereof to 
enter in a docket kept by the club the daily extent of his capture, 
which he shall attest or sign, submit this docket or report of the 
officers at the annual meeting of the board of town auditors. 
Grant at all times public inspection by the game wardens of the 
property and premises. 

15. Set apart a fund for annually restocking the lands and 
—— of each township, the service to be in charge of the game 
warden. 

19. Offer by law a premium tothe person who shall rear and 

turn loose when half grown to run wild any litter of four-footed 
game or flock of game birds or fowl named in our game laws from 
stock imported from another State. 
_ 1%. Pay annually, to any land owner a sum per acre, not exceed- 
ing twenty acres of woodland or brush, who shall maintain such 
cover for game, and throw same open to public shooting during 
the open season. This applying only to agricultural townships, 
where the arable land exceeds at least by 75 per cent. timber and 
brush land. 

18. Make ample provisions for stocking public waters with 
game fish. 

19. Provide a premium annually per acre to owners of marsh 
tracts, adjoining public waters, who shall sow and grow thereon 
wild rice, wild celery or other natural food of wildfowl and 
throw same open to public shooting. 

20. Require any person or association, not owning, but leasing 
the exclusive privilege of hunting any lands or fishing any 
waters, to take out a special license, at a fair fee per acre. 

21. Require every person who shall market any game, to file on 
the first of the month with the town clerk, a sworn statement of 
the amount and kind of game sold the preceding month, in what 
town captured and to whom sold or consigned. Also require 
every consignee or dealer, at the close of the open season to file a 
mn statement of all game received and sold and where pro- 
cured. 

22. Letevery annual reissue of any license be given upon pay- 
ment of the fee, and the applicant making oath that he has not 
violated his expired license. CAYUGA. 


THE DEATH OF DR. JOBS. 


AVING seen many contradictory statements in the papers as 
regards the sad accident that befell Dr. Nicholas O. Jobs, of 
Springfield. and among others that the accident was caused by 
his drawing a loaded gun toward himself by =one hold of the 
muzzle and thus discharging it, I think it only right to give the 
full particulars to his many friends, and to show them that 
although he might have been careless in some respects, that such 
a foolhardy piece of business was not the cause. On Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 15, Dr. Jobs, having an hour or so to spare, de- 
cided to go for a little hunt on the side of ‘the Springfield Moun- 
tain. On his way he picked up his friend, Mr. George Pudney, 
and on arriving at the place where they intended to leave the 
horse, George jumped out and started to tie the horse, the Doctor 
remaining in the buggy to get out the blanket to cover her. While 
George was tying the horse he heard the report of a gun directly 
behind him, and naturally looked all around to see what the 
Doctor had shot at. While thus engaged he heard, *‘George, I’m 
shot. Catch me.” Running around to the right hand side of the 
phaeton, he was just in time to catch the Doctor, as he fell out, 
while trying to get out by himself. He told George to tie his 
handkerchief above where the wound was. This was promptly 
done, and seemed to stop at once the flow of blood. On going to 
untie the horse so as to back her out, he found that both guns 
had he out of the buggy and were fast in the left front 
wheel. r. Jobs was tenderly conveyed to his home. and on the 
arrival of Drs. Chandler and Pierson from Orange, it was de- 
cided to amputate the arm at the shoulder, but before this was 
finished Dr. Jobs had passed away, surrounded by friends who 
saw that everything that was possible to be done was done. His 
wife and son were away and did not reach home until late the 
next morning. 

As regards the cause of the accident, it is evident that the guns 
slipped out of the phaeton, and in so doing one of them struck 
the side of the lower part of the frame of the phaeton, breaking 
off the thumb piece of the hammer; and breaking the rebound, 
allowed the plunger to strike the primer, thus exploding the shell. 
On the frame of the body is a dent fully half an inch deep, show- 
ing with what force the hammer must have struck, and the 
broken part of the same was found in the buggy next morning. 
Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. Pudney for what he did 
under the trying circumstances. 

Dr. Jobs was a man esteemed and loved by all with whom he 
came in contact, and the loss to this community is appalling and 
far reaching. Not a dry eye was to be seen when the news spread 
that he was dead, and every one felt that they had lost a near and 
dear friend, as well as the best physician in the State. Whenever 
any one was sick, his presence seemed to in-pire confidence and 
hope, no matter how grave the case might be, and the sick one 
would brighten up the moment his step was heard in the house. 
He was a friend well worth having, and was always the same, 
clinging to you through everything. Taken away just in the 
prime of life and usefulness, it seems strange that such things 
can be. The once happy home, where all was sunshine and light, 
a devoted wife and loving son, now all is sadness and gloom. 
They have our heartfelt sympathy, but the dear one is gone for- 
ever, never to return. J. 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J., Dec. 16. 
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KENTUCKY FISH AND GAME. 


A PARTY of the United States Geological Survey 

penetrated last summer into the wilds of south- 
eastern Kentucky and carried on explorations in a region 
which is full of interest for the lover of unconventional 
nature. In order to reach the scene of our dutics we trav- 
eled from Washington by Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road to London, and thence by wagon across country 
about seventy miles to Hazard, in Perry county, where we 
established our camp. Travel is very rough, principally 
on paths; roads are scarce, and we were often obliged to 
cut our way through the undergrowth. The whole region 
is a mass of hills ranging to 1,000ft. in height, and densely 
timbered to the top with trees which do not decrease in 
size with altitude. Poplar and walnut are the principal 
species. The former grows to a diameter of 4ft. and 
sometimes exceeds 100ft. in height; it is as straight as an 
arrow. Five logs, worth from $5 to $7 each, can be cut 
from a single tree. The biggest walnut does not much 
surpass 2ft. through. Logs are drawn down to the forks 
of Kentucky River by oxen and then floated onward at 
high stages of water. A magnolia with flowers as big 
as a man’s head is one of the characteristic trees of the 
country. Laurel everywhere makes a dense and well 
nigh impenetrable undergrowth. There is no good graz- 
ing land, and flowering plants are not common. Cannel 
coal occurs here abundantly in veins 7 to 10ft. thick; 
pieces can be broken off and lit with a match. 

The Kentucky has three forks in this region, known as 
North, Middle and South Fork, and there is an abund- 
ance of small streams besides. The water is warm enough 
for comfortable wading. The streams are from 6in. to 
= = 15ft, deep, and it is said there are pools 40ft. in 

eptb. 

Fishing is geod at almost any time from April to No- 














vember; men were fishing in the early part of November 
when we left the field. Anglers come in wagons or on 
foot from places 100 miles away to fish for pike; they 
camp out in the timber and keep their I working day 
and night, sometimes varying the routine by a lively coon 
hunt. Pike are said to grow 4ft. long in the forks; we 
did not see any of this size, but the statement is never 
challenged by any one. This fish is sometimes caught 
on hooks baited with large minnows. One man will 
watch three or four lines. The lines are supplied with 
cork floats. The rods are long hickory poles, weighted 
at the butt. When a large pike is hooked he needs to be 
played carefully up and down the stream until a com. 
panies can strike him with a gig or spear fastened on a 
ong pole, V-shaped fish traps are used here, and I am 
sorry to say dynamite, although interdicted by law, ig 
freely employed. Seines are in use, and one-measurin 
about 100ft. took 500 fish-at a haul. Besides pike, the 
chief fish are black bass, redeye, suckers, catfish and 
perch. In the forks bass vary from 1lb. to 5lbs. in 
weight. 

One party of nine able-bodied men was <a well sup- 

lied with choice fish every day by Capt. Billy Martin, of 
out. The Captain is a great fisherman, and thor- 
oughly enjoys the pastime with his entire 300lbs. of 
anatomy. Nature was in a generous and sportive mood 
when she called forth Billy Martin, and he is a credit to 
her handiwork. He scorns traps and repudiates dyna- 
mite, but when he go a-fishing he enteres into the spirit 
of the thing soul and body, for he alwaps dives after the 
fish and either catches them with his hand under rocks 
and logs, or spears them with a three-pronged gig. It 
seems to us occasionally that the Captain remained be: 
neath the water two or three minutes at a time. 

This region is full of game too. Raccoons, possums, 
quail, pheasants and squirrels are all very common. Bear 
tracks are seen frequently. Fifteen years ago deer were 
in excess, but now noneare to be found. Snakes! Reader, 
are you afraid of snakes? If so you will shun Perry 
county, Kentucky, in spite of its wild beauty and its pop- 
ulous streams and forests, for there are snakes and snakes 
in that county, and they are not of the kind that circulate 
under a hat band. While traveling along a stream from 
9 to 12 one morning, I counted fifty-seven so-called water 
moccasins. Rattlesnakes are found chiefly in wheattields 
and cornfields; copperheads are more abundant than 
rattlesnakes, and frequent the same localities. A rattle- 
snake which almo+t struck a guide was shot by one of 
the party, and found to contain a whole gray squirrel. 
The county is full of black snakes. The people have very 
little dread of these reptiles, and we were not much 
annoyed by them. 

The nights are very cool and comfortabie. 
and other insect pests are unknown. 

Guides charge from $1 to $150 per day for their ser- 
vices. Provisions can be obtained from London and 
Hazard, and the necessaries are for the most part very 
cheap. Chickens are ten cents each, eggs eight to ten 
cents a dozen, butter ten cents per pound, and all of them 
are excellent. Therefore, if you are notafraid of snakes 
and love the wild woods and the clear cool stream with 
its redoubtable knights in armor of scales, go to Perry 
county, Kentucky, and teach new and better ways of 
fishing. C. G. VAN HooK. 


U. S. GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY, Washington, D. C, 


Mosquitoes 


BOAT FISHING FOR STRIPED BASS. 


HERE is pleasure in being comfortably seated in a 
spacious fishing boat, anchored in a tideway, and 

in angling for the striped bass that forage there for suc- 
culent crustaceans and other tempting bits of food. At 
such a time there comes to the appreciative angler a joy 
and satisfaction at once ineffable and supreme. He is 
conscious of the full enjoyment of every pleasing thing 
that contributes to his environment.- The motionless 
heron on a distant rock, intent on securing one more 
morsel before winging his lazy flight to his secluded 
haunt, admonished by the coming day; the sprightly 
kingfisher, chattering his sweet notes from his vantage 
ground hard by, as he awaits with keen eye the approach 
of a luckless minnow; the flight of garrulous crows, 
alighting in yonder meadow for their morning meal; the 
kindly influence of the morning sun; each in turn serves 
to render the situation one of contentment and fascina- 
tion. Itis in the midst of such surroundings, with the 
air laden with sweet perfumes from the neighboring 
fields and saline odors from the ocean, that the lot of the 
salt-water angler frequently falls and that he finds him- 
self contending for the mastery over his sulking adver- 
sary. Amid these peaceful scenes he brings to boat his 
beauteous and noble spoil. The summit of his happiness 
is reached, when in a lucky moment he is signalled from 
the far end of his well-placed line that the lure has been 
taken and the hook fastened to the object of his quest. 
Then, with rod buckling in a graceful curve to the strain 
imposed on the flax by a 20lb. bass 200ft. away, alert to 
every movement of the wily fish, giving line in play only 
on compulsion, never voluntarily, retrieving as oppor- 
tunity offers, then it is that he brings every energy 
into action to the end that his hopes may be realized 
and his arts successful. In the fight for supremacy 
the well hooked fish, now tugging with persistent 
and savage jerks at the unyielding line, and anon, with 
a vigorous show of strength, and despite the pressure of 
the thumb on the half vacant spool, adding a toe yards 
to the distance between himself and his antagonist, tests 
to the full the skill of the angler. The veteran is never 
given to the rashness of snubbing the fish in one of these 
furious breaks. With prudence born of experience he 
patiently humors its eccentricities and confidently awaits 
the first intimation that his is the master hand. Nor 
long is the delay, for the violent efforts of the fish to 
escape and the killing influence of the rod’s spring so tell 
against his powers that his giving over is foreshown by 
the relaxation of the line and the approach of the rod to 
its accustomed rectitude. With rod well in hand and 
eyes fixed on the poo] beyond, the angler, well at ease, 
inch by inch at first and soon with greater speed, lessens 
the distance between himself and his prize. The victim 
nears the surface, and, breaking water 50ft. away, makes 
a last desperate effort for his life. Down comes the 
ready thumb on the revolving spool; lightly at first but 
quickly, then with added power, the rod buckles and 
trembles a moment from tip to reel, then the revolutions 
of the spool cease, the line slackens and the combat is at 
anend, In another minute the lost Jine is recovered and 
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the fish 


, open-mouthed and exhausted, is drawn floating 


on his side within reach of the gaff. With a deft in- 
sertion of the pointed steel beneath the chin or gill-cover, 
and a single dexterous movement, the dying fish is 


transferr 


to the bottom of the boat. Stretched full 


length he lies before the victor’s gaze with no trace of 
blood revealed to mar his beauty nor to mark a clumsy 
use of the gaff. 


This is not a fanciful sketch, brother anglers. 


It is 


a portrayal of the experience of many of us who find 
solace and health within sight and sound of the sea. 
Some of our brothers tind their greatest enjoyment along 
the mountain streams and meadow brooks in whipping 


the auspicious pools for speckled trout. 


Others in brav- 


ing the wilds beyond cur northern border for the dreamed 


of bout 


with the salmon and winanishe. These avenues 


of enjoyment have many votaries and yield generous 


returns. 


But comfort, ease and the full need ef recrea- 


tive pleasure unattended by hardship, can be more read- 
ily attained in boat fishing than any other way, and that 
which has for its object the capture of striped bass occu- 


pies a foremost place. 


tishing 


One of the chief features of boat 


is its companionableness. Where three or four 


congenial fishermen are anchored, each in his own boat, 
and all within easy chatting distance, anecdote, repartee 
and small talk add a charm to the occasion not vouch- 
safed to the lone fisherman ashore. 

For this style of striped bass fishing most any boat that 


can be obtained, if the angler does not 
serve the purpose. 


ssess one, will 
To be the owner of a boat is much 


more satisfactory. With a rod of two pieces only—butt 
and tip—its length between 5 and 6ft., an easy running 
multiplying reel holding a linen line not heavier than 
12-thread and 200yds. in length, an assortment of knobbed 
hooks, a scoop net and a gaff, the angler has an equip- 
ment that will afford him much enjoyment if he can 
only get among the bass. 

Allusion has been made to the satisfaction derived from 


being the owner of a boat. 


With such a possession the 


angler is sure of being well boated, and finds in the care 


of his craft much pleasing occupation when not other- 


wise engaged. To tinker around a boat is never distaste- 


ful, for every true fisherman takes naturally to such 


work. 


I have in mind a well-known bass fisherman who 
will spend a day in odd work about his boat as con- 
tented!y as can be imagined. A strong attachment cen- 


ters around a boat that remains long in one’s possession, 
and a good one is always parted with reluctantly. 


On a fishing station like that to which attention has 
been drawn in this brief sketch, one makes many ac- 
quaintances among those of like inclinations with him- 


self. Friendships come into existence that make men 


brothers. 


among 
striped 


meridian of life. 


days of 


his fishing companions many that are famous as 
bass fishermen, some of whom are long past the 
In the breasts of the latter, who in the 
their active business life were prominent among 


men, the ardor of youth is securely lodged, and each 
year they find undiminished enjoyment in casting their 


lines in 


the familiar waters. Truly the gentle art, ina 


re-eminent degree, holds fast to a spot in the bosoms of 
its followers that remaius perennially green. 


ARTHUR MARTIN. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


HE Potaluck Rod and Reel Club, of Newtown, Conn., 
instituted a criminal prosecution last spring against 

one John H. Parmalee for fishing in a certain stream, 
which the club claimed to own. The statute under 
which the prosecution was brought requires that a notice 


shall be 


posted adjacent to the stream forbidding entry 


for the purpose of fishing. The defense of Parmalee was 
that at his request the stream in question had been 


stocked 


with trout by the Fish Commissioners of the 


State, and that this made it a public stream free to every 
one. The case was tried at Bridgeport last Thursday, 


and the 


ruled by the Court. 


defense made by Parmalee was absolutely over- 
It said that such a claim was not 


only repugnant to the spirit of the law protecting, private 
streams, but that it was ridiculous to suppose that a 
stranger could in this unauthorized way make private 


streams 


public ones. The Court further held, however, 


that the notice above referred to should be signed, and 
as the club had not done this directed that Parmalee be 
acquitted. Although the club, through neglect to com- 
ply with the statute seuslne the notice to be signed, 


lost the 
them to 


suit, they established a point that will enable 
fully protect their stream in the future, and it is 


also a decision of great value to other clubs. 


MORE 


ABOUT BURNING OUT A BRASS FERULE.— Editor 


Forest and Stream: It looks asif your correspondent, Mr. 


Thomas 
delayed 


Clapham, has experienced a backset and been 
somewhat in getting in his information on the 


effects of heat on brass. He writes in FOREST AND STREAM 


of Dec. 


12 that ‘‘ some correspondent has made the curi- 


ous discovery that plunging heated brass in cold water 
hardens it like steel or iron,” or words to that effect, -and 
then goes on to tell that this treatment makes it ‘‘ softer 


than copper,” etc. 


Now, in FOREST AND STREAM of Sept. 


19, °89, in giving brother Hough and others of the craft 
a pointer on burning out a ferule, I wrote: *‘ When brass 
is heated red hot and plunged in cold waters the effect is 


exactly opposite that produced on iron or steel. 


It takes 


the stiffness out and makes it so soft that it may be 


readily chipped or whittled with a knife.” 


If Mr. Clap- 


ham refers to this ‘‘curious statement” (and I have noticed 


nothing 


else in FOREST AND STREAM on the subject), he 


must have read it holding the paper upside down, or be 
the possessor of obtuseness that has never béen through 
a ‘‘softening process.”—KINGFISHER (Cincinnati, O.). 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES IN ALASKA.—We are informed by a 


member 


of the U.S. Fish Commission that Paymaster 


Williams and Ensign McCormick, of the Albatross, caught 


300 Doll 


Varden trout in about one hour’s fishing in a 


small lake near Eagle Harbor, Shumagin Islands, last 


summer 


. The trout were from 5 to 8in. long and were 


hooked so fast that the fishing ceased to be fun and really 
resembled the hardest kind of work, We have not learned 
what flies were used, but presume they were small and 


showy. 


FISHING IN FLORIDA Waters.—Anglers who intend visiting 
Florida this coming winter will find it to their advanta ge to in- 
spect the superior tackle for tarpon and other fishes, manufad- 


tured by 


Thomas J, Conroy, 65 Fulton street, NewYork.—Adv. 


It is the good fortune of the writer to number 


CoLorapo.—A Denver correspondent writes: ‘I have 
been too busy this summer to go a-fishing. Did not cast 
aline. But the fishing in Grand River and its tributaries 
was exceptionally good the past season. It has been im- 
proving year by year for three or four past. There was 
the greatest abundance of young trout in the streams the 

t fall that I ever saw in any water outside of a fish 
atchery. I was by the water every day.—B.” 


NaTIONAL ROD AND REEL ASsOcIATION.— Editor For 
est and Stream: The storm of last Saturday evidently 
restrained many members from attending the annual 
meeting of the National Rod and Reel Association called 
for that day; and the meeting was adjourned until Satur- 
day, Jan. 11, at 2 P. M., in the laboratory of Mr. E. G. 
Biackford, Fulton Market, New York.—G. PoEy, Sec. 


THE KENTUCKY FISH AND GAME CLUB had an informal 
supper at Alexander’s Hotel, Louisville, Tuesday even- 
ing. As our columns have testified, this is one of the 
live game protective societies of the country. 


Sishculture. 


SAWDUST AND FISH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the Halifax (N. S.) Herald of Nov. 29 a letter on the 
henefits of sawdust in rivers appears, signed W. H. Rogers. 
Mr. Rogers was formerly Inspector of Fisheries for Nova 
Scotia. A certain river in Nova Scotia, called Le Hare, has 
a jot of sawmills on it. For years sawdust has been allowed 
to «scape, so blocking the channels and harbor that where 
formerly a 1,000-ton ship could load, a light schooner is now 
unable to float, and the fish have deserted the stream. The 
Minister of Fisheries, in reply to a petition asking leave to 
continue the desecration, plainly and forcibly shows the 
fallacy of their demand, and says stop it, burn up your saw- 
dust, or quit. This I would expect from his previous acts, 
and it is better late than never to lock the stable door. 

Mr. Rogers in supporting the mill owners, describes the 
sawdust as becoming vegetable soup, so necessary for the 
sustenance and production of anadromous fishes, although 
he admits they eat nothing while in fresh water, excepting 
an odd drink of this soup of his. True, we find nofood in 
the stomach of the salmon while in fresh water, but the 
trout is not so particular; he requires something stronger 
than soup: anything from a salmon smolt up to a mouse or 
a squirrel is more to his taste; he may take a little sawdust 
as dessert, but don’t make a practice of it. ‘‘Mr. Rogers des- 
cribes truly the clean rapids which are selected by those fish 
in which to lay their ova.’’ instinct no doubt teaches them, 
that the sawdust is death. Some of our pisciculturists 
could decide this question easily, by giving a tray of eggs a 
coating of Mr. Rogers’s favorite sawdust. 
pudiates the idea of sawdust getting into the gills of a fish 
or their being killed by swallowing it. No man ever yet 
found sawdust in the stomach of a newly killed fish, but it 
is a well-known fact that dead fish are often found with the 
gills ulcerated and the sawdust adhering. Mr. Rogers in 
describing the mode adopted by the fish in laying their eggs 
tells us, ‘‘The fish plow furrows a few inches deep with 



























































Mr. Rogers never had much experience with the salmon 


sense. 


be often seen alone ejecting the fertilizing fluid on the ridd, 


ing that all who dispute his theory of facts, are uninformed 
or have political axes to grind. I have none, but I have had 
some experience both with fish and sawdust, practically, not 


bors or fish, I am ANTI-SAWDUST. 


RESCUE QF ILLINOIS FISHES. 


HE U. S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries is informed 
by Dr. S. P. Bartlett, of Quincy. Illinois, who bad 


the cars of the Commission 131,311 fishes, as follows: Black 
bass 64,951, crappie 18,434, redeye (A mbloplites rupestris) 
350, sunfish 7,028. ringed perch (Perca americana) 15,483, 
wall-eyed pike 700, striped bass (Roccus chrysops) 10,484, 
white perch (Aplodinotus grunniens) 350, pike 270, buffalo 
2,285, spotted catfish 10.976. These were forwarded to locali- 
ties in Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois. Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Texas and Wisconsin. The cars traversed a total of 
28,000 miles to accomplish this work. In appreciation of 
the value of the undertaking the railroads hauled the cars 
without charge all but 1,000 miles of this distance. 

The fish rescued and distributed to living waters would 
have perished by desiccation of the ponds in summer and 
freezing in winter. They were all half-grown and adult, 
varying in length from four to twelve inches. Besides the 
number ‘shipped to distant points Dr. Bartlett states that 
more than a half million were deposited in the Mississippi 
and other rivers of Illinois at or near the place of capture. 


U. S. FISH COMMISSION WORK. 


AR No. 1 has brought from Illinois for distribution in 
/) the Esst 500 black bass. 400 striped bass (Roccus inter- 
ruptus), 600 crappies, and 300 ringed, or yellow perch. The 
crappies will be deposited in the headwaters of the Shenan- 
doah River. Some of the black bass have been distributed in 
Howard oun Maryland. The work of taking whitefish 
eggs is closed for the present season. The total number of 
eggs taken is 220,000,000. This is about twice as many as 
were taken last year. , 
Sandusky and Alpena hatcheries are full. Northville has 
60,000,000, which are to be cleaned up and sent to Duluth; 
10,000,000, are to be hatched at the Erie station by the Penn- 
sylvania Commission for Lake Erie: 10,000,000, are to be 
developed at Washington, D.C. These will be planted in 
the eastern portion of Lake Ontario. 





BLACK BASS PLANTED IN VIRGINIA.—About Dec, 
5, 1889, the U. S. Fish Commission deposited 675 large- 
mouthed black bass in the North River, at Lexington, Va. 
This river is:a tributary of the James. Mr, E. R. Lucas was 
‘ in charge of the shipment. 


Mr. Rogers re- 


their nose and after depositing the ‘fertilized ova,’ cover it 
carefully over several inches deep with their tails.”’ I fear 


family; if he had, he never would have written such non- 


The facts are simply these. The salmon never touches the 
gravel with his nose while excavating the ridd, the work is 
performed solely by the action of the tail and body, and by 
suction, lifting the gravel by the hard quick motion of the 
strong membranes and holding it in solution while the 
rapid current sweeps it clear of the ridd, and not a few inches 
deep satisfies the fish; the general depth is from 8in. toa 
foot. As to the fertilizing process, it is often the case that 
the male may be engaged in a fight with another, or chasing 
some big trout who approached too near, and the male can 


allowing the germs of life to find their way to the eggs 
lying in the interstices of the gravel. Owing to this fact 
thousands of natural-laid eggs are never fertilized, the male 
fluid never reaching the egg. Mr. Rogers closes by declar- 


theoretically, and must say so far as it benefits rivers, har- 


charge of the work of rescuing and distributing native 
fishes of the Mississippi Bottoms. that he has sent out by 


ALASKAN SALMON PACK OF 1889.—In order to give 
our readers an idea of the abundance of salmon in Alaskan 
rivers we record here the largest catch known in the Terri- 
tory to date. 634,260 cases, representing fully 6,000,000 fish, 
were shipped to San Francisco, and the number of harrelsof 
salted salmon was 6,93014 containing 200lbs. each. The total 
number of salmon, therefore, was not less than six and a 
quarter millions, taking 5lbs. as the average weight of a fish 
in the marketable condition. The value of this catch ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000. If we could transfer one-half of these noble 
fishes to eastern waters what an outing our experts with the 
rod might enjoy. 








SALMON CULTURE IN MAINE.— Excellent result 
have been obtained by the U. S. Fish Commission at the 
Craig’s Brook station during the season just closed. From 
110,000 eggs of the sea salmon collected in October, 1888, 
upward of 83 per cent. of yearling fish, numbering 92,000, 
were reared, 78,000 of these were placed in the Penobscot 
and the balance will be kept another year. 26,000 Schoodic, 
or landlocked salmon eggs, furnished 17,000 yearlings, all 
of which have been planted in Green Lake, to establish 
therein a supply of breeding fish for future operations in 
salmon culture. 





PENNSLVANIA FISH COMMISSION.—The annual 
moana st the Fish Commissioners of Pennsylvania was 
held in Washington, D. C., during the present week, to give 
the members of the Commission an opportunity to confer 
with the U. S. Commissioners and investigate the methods 
of work by the Government. 


Che Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Jan. 6 to 11, 1890.—Annual Dog Show of the Michigan State 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Bay City, Mich. W. F. 
Brace, Secretary. 

Jan. 13 to 18, 18990.—First Annual Dog Show of the Georgia Pet 
- Von- 














Stock and Bench Show Association, at Augusta, Ga. A. 
derleith, Secretary. 

Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, 1890.—Dog Show _ of the Colorado Poultry and 
Pet Stock Association, at Denver, Col. 

Feb. 11 to 14, 1890.—Fourteenth Annual Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club. American Institute Building, New York. James 
Mortimer Superintendent. ; 

Fetr 19 to 22, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Mascoutah 
Kennel Club, Chicago, IL 

March 11 to 14, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Rochester 
Kennel Club, at Rochester, N. Y. Harry Yates, Secretary. 

March 25 to 28, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Mass. 
Kennel Club, Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 

Apri! 1 to 4, 1890.—Sixth Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennel Club. at Roston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary. 

April 15 to 18, 1890.—Show of the Buffalo Kennel Club, Buffalo, 
N.Y. A. W. Smith, Secretary. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Jan. 20, 1890.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Pacifie Coast 
Field Trial Club at Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. Briggs, Secretary, 313 
Bush street. San Francisco, Cal. 

Jan. 27, 1890.—All-Day Field Trials, at West Point, Miss. F. R. 
Hitchcock, 44 Broadway, New York, Secretary. 

Feb. 11, 1890.—Fourth Annual Field Trials of the Texas Field 
Trial Club. at Marshall, Tex. W.L. Thomas, Secretary. 

“nu —, 1890.—Meet of the Brunswick Fur Club, New Meadows. 

e. 











EASTERN COURSING CLUB’S MEET. 
[Special Report.] 


AT many trials and tribulations, the members of the 

club met at Hicksville, Long Island, Dec. 11, and con- 
cluded the meeting, which had been commenced on the pre- 
vious Saturday, which had been stopped after the first 
course by the S. F. P. C. A. 

The case of the slip steward McGregor having been dis- 
posed of Saturday night and the culprit acquitted, the trial 
of slipper Black, put down for Tuesday at 5 P. M., had also 
resulted in an acquittal. The case was prosecuted for the 
Society by Mr. Elliott, assisted by Mr. C. J. Peshall, who, 
loaded down with legal tomes, presented a very formidable 
sppenrnace as he swooped down upon the Hickvillites. He 
did not disconcert them nor the jury very much, for with 
the law, (which he expounded from his books) and the 
eloquence of Mr. Elliott, the case fell flat for want of legs to 
stand upon, and Judge Weller, the club’s counsel, scored 
every point to a “‘finish and kill.” In fact so to shreds and 
tatters did he tear the Society’s case that at one time it 
looked as if Justice Steiner would issue a warrant for his 
arrest for ‘‘willfully, or and with fiendish inhumanity 
lacerating and otherwise killing the Society’s case.’” In an 
able and a charge the Judge gave the case to the 
jury at nearly midnight. The interest on the part of the 
citizens never flagged for a moment: and when the jury 
went out, the room was being crowded into by new faces 
anxious to know the result. A half-hour’s absence brought 
the jury back to their places and the verdict of acquittal 
brought forth a salvo of cheers that was simply deafening. 
The jury no doubt looked upon the case as striking at the 
very root of their liberties, and so they defended them with 
their verdict. 

The club, anticipating a verdict of acquittal, inasmuch as 
the S. F. P. C. A. had at the very best a poor case, had agreed 
to conclude the meet on Wednesday. The day broke most 
wretchedly. It did not rain, it simply poured; and the out- 
look for a successful meet was anything but encouraging. 
Soon, however, the rain ceased, the sun came out, and wit 
it the spirits rose. Mr. Watson met Mr. Peshall, and the 
outcome of it was that the latter took the first train to New 
York with a proposition to Mr. Haines, of the Society. 
Word was given that no movement would be made toward 
coursing till 12 o’clock, which would give Mr. Peshall am- 
ple time to ices the result of the conference. Having 
given Mr. Peshallan hour’s grace, even asthe club gave the 
jacks fifty extra yards of law, the members quietly started 
for the coursing field, while Mr. Watson engaged the 
Society’s officer in earnest conversation. Everything being 
in readiness, the first brace was ordered to the slips. 


First Series. 
BALKIS AND HAZELHURST. 


This was a most unfortunate drawing, as Balkis was the 
sire of Hazelhurst. The former had severed an artery four 
weeks ago while in training, which, of necessity, laid him 
up in the hospital for that time. Consequently, when he 
went tosli e was greatly out of condition, not having a 
mile’s run for weeks. Nevertheless, there being but fifteen 
dogs entered, Mr. Huntington concluded to let Balkis run 
and so fill the sixteen-dog stake. The jack was let out of 
the preserve and proved to be the big black tail so much 
desired on Saturday. Out of the lane he went like a shot. 
Mr. Black made a most elegant slip at about 125yds., and 
Balkis started at a pers simply marvelous, leading up to the 
po and making the first turn in true Suma style. 

azelburst now forged ahead and got a go-by and two turns 
in rapid succession. Balkis coming up at a rattling pace 

another go-by, then two turns and holding his jack 
well in hand, made a wrench. So closely did father and son 
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CENTRAL FIELD TRIALS. - 
THE ALL-AGED SETTER STAKE. 


HERE were sixteen starters for the All-Aged Setter 
Stake of the Central Field Trial Club when the drawing 
came. They were drawn to run in the preliminary series 
in the following order: Cora of Wetheral and Chance. 
Princess Beatrice II. and Little Gift. Count Howard and 
King Leo. Cassio and Desmond II. Rowdy Rod and Roger. 
King’s Mark and Whitie. Blue Mark and Miss Monarch. 
King’s Dan and Dash. 

: Preliminary Series. 

The running of the preliminary series began on Friday, 
Dec. 6, after the finish of the Pointer Derby. Messrs. David- 
son, Wallace and Tallman were the judges. 

The well-known bench show winner Cora of Wetheral 
and the equally well-known field trial winner Chance, opened 
the ball. Cora was in the worst possible condition for work, 
being very thin and weak and lacking muscular develop- 
ment. She made a wretched exhibition so far as speed 
range and searching for birds goes; she made a couple of 
very pretty points to singles and showed considerable style. 
We hardly knew what to make of Chance; he was not the 
same dashing, free-going dog that we saw at High Point, 
his speed and range were not nearly up to his form, although 
at times he let out, and seemed himself for awhile, he did 
not get away as he usually does, and two or three times he 
worked over the same ground twice, and seemed afraid that 
he would lose his handler; he was also somewhat uncertain 
when on birds, and instead of going up boldly, as is his 
usual custom, he more than once.stopped to foot scent; and 
although he drew on and located his birds, it was not done 
in the snappy, positive manner in which he generally does 
his work. At the end of the heat we inquired of his handier 
the reason for the change, and he informed us that during 
the running of the Derby the judges had explained to him 
their ideas as, to the manner in which a dog should do his 
work, and that in order to bring Chance down to the re- 
quired form he had used the whip to keep him from ranging 
so wide, and consequently the dog was all broken up. We 
cannot believe that Mr. Avent correctly interpreted the 
opinions of the judges, for we think them to possess too 
thorough a new teee of what constitutes good field work 
to promulgate any ideas or give any intimation that would 
force a handler, in order to win, to break up a dog with such 
high courage and grand natural ability as Chance. In any 
case, it was a mistake, and great injustice was done a noble 
animal. 

Princess Beatrice II. and Little Gift were next put down. 
Princess was in the same bad condition as her kennel com- 
panion Cora, and was unfit to start. She went a trifle better 
than Cora and did some fair work on birds. Gift got around 
fairly well, on some good work and some bad. She 
showed some style when on game and hunted her ground 
fairly well, but did not range very wide. 

Count Howard, like the others in Mr. Windholz’s string, 
was in no condition for work, and he showed no inclination 
tohunt. King Leo did fairly well, but was not up to his 
usual form. 

Cassio and Desmond II. were put down at 4:42, and after 
a half hour’s work were taken up for the night to finish 
their heat in the morning. On Saturday they were put 
down at 9:55 to finish their heat. Both had shown up well 
the previous day, aaa backing, retrieving and work- 
ing out the ground in good form. No birds were found in 
the last half of their heat, although they went at a good 
pace and hunted well. 

Roger and Rowdy Rod both showed up well, although 
Roger was a trifle unsteady once or twice. He showed good 
pace and range and considerable bird sense. Rod went full 
as well as he had in his previous heats. 

King’s Mark and Whitie were the next brace. Mark 
showed up much better than he did at High Point, going at 
a better pace and ranging much wider. Whitie appeared 
to be stale from overwork and did not show to advantage. 

Miss Monarch and Blue Mark did nothing to show that 
they were worthy the praise bestowed upon them by those 
who have seen them in every-day work, and the heat was 
rather a tame one. 

In the next heat Dash also went back on his record and 
did nothing brilliant. King’s Dan ran fairly well, but had 
not much chance to show up on birds. _ 

This was the last heat ot the preliminary series, and the 
judges in selecting the dogs to remain in performed their 
duties in a praiseworthy manner, keeping in some that had 
shown considerable merit. 

Second Series. 

The judges selected 8 of the 16 starters to run in the sec- 
ond series and they were drawn to run in the following 
order: King’s Dan against Rowdy Rod, Little Gift against 
Roger, Chance against Desmond II. and Cassio against 
King’s Mark. As King’s Dan had run in the last heat of 
the preliminary series, it was decided to run Little Gift and 
Roger first. Roger won easily, running in good form and 
behaving nicely. He had much the best of it in pace and 
range as well as in the work on birds. Gift ran fairly well 
and showed considerable style when on game. 

Chance and Desmond II. were next put down at 4:37 and 
taken up in half an hour to finish in the morning. The 
work was not at all satisfactory in the evening, but when 
put down on Monday morning both started off well and ran 
a very good heat. It was uncomfortably warm on Monday, 
with a slight breeze from the south. Scent appeared to be 
fairly good, although not many birds were tound, as they 
were not moving. Both did some very good work on birds, 
with not much of advantage to boast of by either, but the 
superior pace, range and style of Chance landed him the 
winner. 

King’s Dan and Rowdy Rod were next put down, and 
although Rod had some fun with the birds all to himself he 
won his heat, being vastly superior in pace, range and bird 
sense. 

The next brace, Cassio and King’s Mark, were put down 
at 11:36. Mark ranged better than in his previous heat and 
did very fair work on birds. Cassio also ranged well, and 
hunted his gronnd out better than Mark, but he became 
rattled when on singles by the loud handling of Barker, 
who was cautioned by the judges, but Cassio did not regain 
his confidence, and Mark outworked him and won the heat. 
This ended the second series with the result as follows: 

Rowdy Rod beat Kings’s Dan. 

Roger beat Little Gift. 

Chance beat Desmond IT. 

King’s Mark beat Cassio. 


Third Series. 


After lunch Rowdy Rod and Roger were put down in a 
large field to run the first heat in the third series. Tom 
Aldrich, who handled Roger, had the misfortune just be- 
fore the dogs were put down to injure one of the small 
tendons in his right leg and was unable towalk. John 
Lewis tooktthe dog in hand and landed him a winner. He 
ran in good form and showed that he was well trained by 
the manner in which he worked for and obeyed a compara- 
tive stranger. Rod went in his usual dashing style, but the 
handlers were ordered to change their course so often that 
he was lost a portion of the time, and although the dogs 
were run 15 minutes over the hour, the only birds found 
were a bevy that Roger pointed, and he also got another 
point to a portion of the same bevy and was bac — Rod 
@ second or two, when he caught scent of other birds and 
also pointed. With the exception of a flush by Roger this 
was all the work on birds during the heat and was not 
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THE ST. BERNARD CLUB PRIZES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The St. Bernard Club of America offers the following 
club prizes to be competed for during 1890 (competition open 
to members only): 

Westminster Kennel Club Show, New York. rling 
silver cup, value $25, for the best smooth-coated d dog 
with two of his get. 

Sterling silver cup, value $25, for the best rough-coated 
stud dog with two of his get. (The dogs, competing with 
their sires, must have been sired in America and must be 
the produce of different dams). 

Club medals, one each for the best American-bred smooth 
dog and bitch over 18 months. For the best American-bred 
smooth dog and bitch under 18 monts. For the best Ameri- 
can-bred rough dog and bitch over 18 months. For the best 
American-bred rough dog and bitch under 18 months. 
Total, two cups and eight medals. ; 

Mascoutah Kennel Club Show, Chicago.—Eight club 
medals, same as for Westminster K. C. 

New England K. C., Boston.—Sterling silver cup, value 
$25, for the best smooth-coated brood bitch with two of her 
produce. 

Sterling silver cup, value $25, for the best rough-coated 
brood bitch with two of her produce. Eight cluo medals, 
same as for Westminster K. C. 

Buffalo K. C.—Four medals, one each for best American- 
bred smooth dog and bitch, and for best American-bred 
rough dog and bitch. 

The awards have to be made in accordance with the rules 
of the St. Bernard Club, and the acceptance of these specials 
on the part of the respective clubs (or bench show commit- 
tees) makes it binding for them to provide the same number 
of classes and to offer the same premiums for smooth-coats 
and rough-coats alike. 

You wiil notice that with the exception of the cups for 
stud dogs and brood bitches, all the prizes are for American- 
bred dogs exclusively. This was done so as to meet the 
wishes of many members, who did not think it was fair that 
the cups offered at the different shows should be won by 
the same dogs, as was the case this year. In offering a 
larger number of specials (of small value, it is true) the 
committee on prizes (composed of Mr. W. H. Joeckel, Mr. 
John Lohman and Mr. K. E. Hopf) has endeavored to en- 
courage the small members of the club rather than the 
owners of large kennels. K. E. Hopr, Pres. 

LORENZO DANIELS, Sec’y. 


enough to enable one to form an opinion as to the relative 
merit of the dogs wher on birds, in fact, Rod had no oppor- 
tunity to show whether he would —— or not and more 
time should have been taken before deciding the heat. 

Chance and King’s Mark were the next brace. They were 

ut down at 2:45 and when the allotted hour had elapsed 

ark had to his credit a point to a bevy that he stumbled on 
in a small thicket while Chance had pointed two bevies, one 
of them in about the same manner in which Mark had found 
his, and the other by making a wide cast and working out a 
bit of stubble in masterly manner, deserving of the highest 
praise. Not only was the character of his work tly 
superior to that of Mark, but he was also ahead of him in 
~ and showed much more bird sense, and we thought 

im clearly entitled to the heat; the judges, however, 
thought otherwise, and ordered them on, and at the expira- 
tion of 50m. more they decided the heat in favor of King’s 
Mark. If in the opinion of the judges the dogs were equal 
at the expiration of an hour they were justified in giving 
the heat to Mark, as toward the finish he was going a trifle 
the best and had found two singles and a bevy while Chance 
had found none. It is due to Chance, however, to say that he 
was not going up to his usual form, which was owing in a 
measure to his having been called back more than once to 
hunt out ground that he had already been over. It was now 
4:35 and no more work was done. 

Tuesday Roger and King’s Mark, the only dogs left in, 
were put down at 9:33 to run for first place, and at 11:30 
they were taken up and the heat was decided in favor of 
King’s Mark, and he was declared winner of first prize. 
The heat was along and tiresome one, and for a heat for 
first money it was the most commonplace imaginable, no 
brilliant work was done, and but little that was even ordin- 
ary, while a portion of it was decidedly bad. Neither dog 
went with any dash, Mark starting very stale but a 
up a little near the middle of the heat for a short time an 
then slowing down again. Roger did not go nearly up to 
his usual form, but he started fairly well and maintained 
his pace throughout the heat much the best. Neither 
ranged wide nor hunted out the ground at all well, and the 
work of both was of far less merit than that of their pre- 
vious heats. 

We then went to lunch, and after a long rest Roger and 
Chance were put down at 1:43 to run for second place. 
Chance ran much better than in any of his previous heats, 
and had no trouble in beating Roger, and when the hour 
was up he was awarded the heat and declared winner of 
second prize. Roger appeared a little tired, but the example 
of his a put new life into him, and he ran better 
than he did in the morning. The judges placed Roger third, 
and the setter division of the All-Aged Stake was finished. 
Following is the summary: 




















































FOXHOUNDS IN BENCH SHOwsS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the recent field trials of the Brunswick Fur Club, the 
position of the foxhound in our bench shows was freely dis- 
cussed, and every one thought something should be done to 
give the hound the prominent place he deserves. The 
managers of the bench shows seem to think that the fox- 
hound is of so little importance that a passing consideration 
is all that is necessary, and a few paltry prizes only are 
offered for his competition. Now, the Brunswick Fur Club 
has determined to do all in its power to improve the position 
of the foxhound, and at the field trials voted to agitate in 
every possible way the offering by the various bench shows 
of prizes for the best bitch, best puppy under 18mos., best 
brace and best pack to consist of not less than four dogs. 
The club owns some fine dogs, and if the managers of the 
shows will put up these prizes, entries will be made in 
every one of these special classes. It is earnestly hoped that 
the managers of the bench shows throughout the country 
will consider this matter and show their appreciation by 
offering the prizes asked for. 

The club further discussed the question of a standard for 
jedging American hounds, and asks that a special standard 

inaugurated for them next season. It is manifestly un- 
just to place American hounds in the same class with Eng- 
lish, as was done at the Boston dog show last April, and 
give the first prize to an English dog simply because he 
happened to be large-boned, rough-coated and cropped. 
Let the English and American hounds be separated, or rather 
let the English hound have a special class to himself, for he 
is a variety, only one being shown at Boston last April. 

The Brunswick Fur Club will have another hunt next 
February. A. C. HEFFENGER, Director of the Hunt. 


PortTsMOUTH, N. H. 







Preliminary Series. 

Cora of Wetheral and Chance. 
Princess Beatrice II. and Little Gift. 
Count Howard and King Leo. 
Cassio and Desmond II. 
Rowdy Rod and Roger. 
King’s Mark and itie. 

- Blue Mask and Miss Monarch. 
King’s Dan and Dash. 

Second Series. 

Rowdy Rod beat King’s Dan. 
Roger beat Little Gift. 
Chance beat Desmond II. 
King’s Mark beat Cassio. 


Third Series. 
Roger beat Rowdy Rod. 
King’s Mark beat Chance. 
Final for First Place. 
King’s Mark beat Roger and won first prize. 


Final for Second Place. 


Sapene beat Roger and won second prize. Roger placed 
third. 

First, King’s Mark, $250; second, Chance, $150; third, 
Roger, $100. 









































ALL-AGED POINTER STAKE. 


There were 32 nominations for the pointer stake, 14 of 
which filled. The preliminary series was run as follows: 
Arthur and Duke of Hessen, Bannerman and Roger Will- 
iams, Rod’s Gal and Tammany Boy, Sally Brass II. and 
Rip Rap, Ajax and Pontiac, Meally and Lebanon, Duke of 
Vernon and Lalla Rookh. Eight were left in for the second 
series and they were drawn and run with the result as 
follows: 






DOG TALK. 


\ R. E. B. SEARS, of the Wyoming Kennels, Melrose, 
E Mass., writes of his newly-imported Hesper thus: 
‘*My late purchase, the rough-coated St. Bernard dog cham- 
ion Hesper, has arrived; and I am pleased to say is a much 

tter dog all round than I expected. I inclose his stud 
card, which gives an honest opinion of him by the press 
of England. I weighed him to-day, after being here one 
week and two days, and he turned 180lbs.; he was very 
light in flesh on arrival. He has the name of being a poor 
feeder, yet 1 hope to get him in show form by the time the 
shows begin.”’ 









Second Series. 
Duke of Hessen beat Lalla Rookh. 
Bannerman beat Sally Brass II. 
Lebanon beat Rip Rap. 
Pontiac beat Roger Williams. 
Third Series. 


Duke of Hessen beat Bannerman. 
Lebanon beat Pontiac. 


Final for First Place. 
Lebanon beat Duke of Hessen and won first prize. 
Final for Second Place. 
Duke of Hessen beat Pontiac and won second prize. 
Final for Third Place. 
Pontiac beat Bannerman and won third prize. 
Absolute Winners. 


King’s Mark beat Lebanon and was declared absolute 
winner of the Setter and Pointer All-Aged Stake. 

















The Buffalo Kennel Club has at last secured a suitable 
building, the Curling Club Rink, for their dog. show, which 
will be held April 15 to 18, 1890. Mr. John Davidson will 
judge pointers, setters, foxhounds, beagles, deerhounds and 
greyhounds. Spaniels, mastiffs, St. Bernards, collies and 
all other classes will be judged by Chas. H. Mason. 














Mr. E. B. Goldsmith, the well-known forwarding agent 
of this city, received on Monday on the steamer Holland, 
from London, the fine mastiff dog Ormonde, owned by Mr. 
Charles E. Bunn, of Peoria, I1l., to whom the dog was for- 
warded. He is from the kennels of Mr. Charles W. Cun- 
ningham, of West London, England. 









KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fuar- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Pancks, Alfarata and Juniata Belle. By T.S. Thompson,Thomp- 
sontown, Pa., for white, red ticked, English setter dog, and white, 
black, tan and ticked and_black ears, white and ticked bitches, 
whelped Aug. 15, 1889, by Warwick Belton (Belton High—Mag- 
nolia) out of Garda (A. K.R. 4190). 

Brady, Buckeye, Bumper, Logan and Jolly Joe. By McMurray, 
Rogers & Peters, North Baltimore, O., for one black and tan, one 
brown, white and tan, one white, brown and tan, and two white, 
black and tan foxhound dogs, whelped July 14, 189, by champion 
Brave out of Blanch. 

Mage C., Lady Sport and Blanch. By McMurray, Rogers & 
Peters, North Baltimore, O., for white, black and tan fexhound 
dog and white, black and tan and black and tan bitches, whelped 
June 2, 1888, by Sport (Frank—Spot) out of Queen (King—Coal) ). 

Bob G., Norma, Madge E., Essie, Manola and Bettie. By Eber- 
hart Pug Kenneis, Cincinnati, O., for silver fawn pugs, one dog 
and five bitches, whelped Oct. 19, 1889, by Hayseed (Douglass Hl — 
June) out of Ruby F. (champion Bradford Ruby—Fiossy). 

Pete, Beno, Dido and Ding Dong. By Geo. H. Sherman, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., for sable collies, two dogs and two bitches, wbelped 
Aug. 30, 1889, by. Scotilla (Dublin Scot—Flurry IL) .utof Lady 
gn ree ters, 

atu: ou en . bY McMurray, TS e 
North Baltimore, O., for their kennels of foxhounds, ; 





THE DERBY. 


Rip Rap beat Rowdy Rod and was declared absolute win- 
ner of the Pointer and Setter Derby. 









THE FOUR-HOUR STAKE. 


There were 6 starters in the Four-hour Stake, drawn to 
run as follows: Nora against Rowdy Rod, Roger Williams 

ainst Chance and Lebanon against Roger. 

Nora beat Rowdy Rod in a close heat and Chance beat 
Roger Williams in rather a poor heat. Chance appeared to 
be entirely out of condition and did not run nearly up to 


his usual form. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.] 


LEXINGTON, N. C., Dec. 17.—In the Four-hour Stake to- 
day Roger beat Lebanon and Chance beat Nora. Weather 
cool and cloudy. Birds plentiful, and the work has been 
first-class. Roger and Chance will run the final heat on 
Thursday. 


























SOUTHERN FIELD TRIALS. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.] 


MORY, Miss., Dec. 17.—Derby started fourteen. Bettie 
M. won first. Simonides and Transit to run_to- 
morrow for second, x. 
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THE TRAP. 


Scores for pubvication should be made out on the printed blanks 
prepar' by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 


Secretaries of clubs and managers of tournaments are requested 
to keep us advised of the dates of their shoots, so that we may 
give due notice in our column of fixtures. 











CORRY GUN CLUB. 


ORRY, Pa., Dec. 12.—The Corry Gun Club closed the trap 
C shooting season of 1889 to-day with a grand team shoot. Had 
any sportsman without knowledge of the occasion happened upon 
the club grounds they would have thought asplendid tournament 
was in progress, SO numerous were the participants, so uniformly 

ood the scores made and so earnest and enthusiastic the con- 
testants, with an entire absence of the bickering and unpleasant- 
ness So Common on such occasions. 

Corry has every reason to feel peont of its gun cluh, the rapid 

rogress it has made and the high position among organizations 
of this kind it holds. Within the last year it has grown from 
nothing to one of the best in America. A year ago probably there 
were not two hammerless guns in the city. Now 50 or 60 of the 
members of the club are provided with the newest and best guns 
made. A year ago such a thing as gun club! grounds was hardly 
thought of. Now our club has one of the finest, if not the finest in 
the world, with all the newest appliances supplied by the Keystone 
Manufacturing Company, of this city. Also a beautiful club 
house erected thereon for the use and convenience of the mem- 
bers and their friends. 

The organization of this and similar clubs throughout the 
country has had a very beneficial effect upon enforcing the game 
laws, in getting large numbers interested in a subject that at the 
present time is of considerable importance, as through the unre- 
stricted killing of game it would not have been long before it 
would have all been destroyed. 

A great deal of the ——S and success of the Corry Club is due 
to the courtesy of Captain Penrose, who organized it and has 
since carefully watched over its welfare. 

The grounds furnish a place of recreation not only for the mem- 
bers, Who annually break thousands of Keystone birds, but also 
tor others who come and see the sport. Among the latter the 
ladies figure conspicuously, and it is anticipated that in the near 
future Corry will have a ladies gun club. 

The club finds that shooting at tne trap affords far more pleas- 
use and gives better satisfaction than turning out and scouring 
the country for game, and hereafter it will decide by shooting at 
the trap which side shall settle for the supper. 

To-day’s shoot was by team to fix the payment of the annual 
supper, and the scores ran at Keystone targets from five traps: 


Laurie’s Team. 


Padilla... ides vey tdsecte tenet 1111111101011011101111111—21 
RGR Oise eee ne - oALT11100111 1110111111111 22 
MM oon dixie ccaescauae nate 1111111110101111111101111—22 
RS oe nee ae et dasedanie 1101110110111111111011111—21 


1011111111101111111111010—21 
111111001 1111111001111101—20 
1111111110011001111011001—18 
- 0101011101111111010110110 -17 
0011011160100010110011110—13 
1110110011010010000110110—13 
. --0010011119101101100100110— 13 

- 1011000001 100001011011 110-13 














Hammond .. 6100001010100000010000010— 6 
MortzZ........- 0010001000000000000000010— 3 
TEE anvcckcet vcnseada dialecce ns osdate ( 

GORE oc oo sscsacs tesnaaccuchaucus .. «. «++ 1100110010100110110111001—14 
NMOS Sa.c ean Gach on on duaie } EGA. cam ane eaaeeE 0000001000011000000001001— 5 


Messrs. Swan, Howard, Nantes, Newman and Parker, of 
Laurie’s team, failed to appear, and the captains decided to count 
their scores as nothing. 

Lewis’s Team. 


DOWIG inc dna descadnns cnceaepevnan a0 eee’ 1111111101010010110111101—18 
SIE oo so vcs cated swaceeescacaus 1111101111111119111111111—24 
DUO. 5 oho asian sviacn dows nawevaeeeumeness 1100111111110111111111111—-22 
THON 0 Hace stan cic asses ocaammmeseamees 1111110110111101111111111—22 
BE AVON cries oc kcacnsceecsentassnues en 1010011110111111111111011- 20 
GAT MIND ic.nsio:nnte s'nw'a nase eeanweever. see aes 1101110111111101100110110—18 
SINE ciara. dos osinslasckaun hoses oueat deans 0100111111110011011111110—18 
WMI casicincecccuaardsadentauaseeaeonene 11010101 10001101111111110 —17 
EE ARSE ROA Ee: Sauda watees 1111100010011101011001011—15 
ONIN aac coos cs Hasiecs ad cowaeee sean +. - «- 011001100111001111010110—14 
WRAUE aac bees nccveocs ccexacae wate, sdeues 10101 10101100110101101010—14 
WA odo cc sncsinn cok enceceouemenss 1110011010100001101011000—12 
MIRON 55). ve catasmecéacedauneaee aceand 1100000911110100101601000—10 
MNO p cco ciee aan sacnsee, Nootwevarecginoan (000010000110000000111111—10 
cin da ced i 28a eanusnds acenngereeeel 0001010010016001110100000— 8 
PRE ris Seve cece sycaewanbiausrs dncenmesaes 0101000011010001000000010— 7 
SINNED oc cc'ccadparesaanstpasess «.-. -.0010100011000100010010000 — 7 
HIGGCINONOE 25 cacacnctes siwens aeake 0100000000000001000110000— 4 
WMI ons scuncktcinceasc Kevaseenenen 1100110111100010011110011—15 
WORN cisco Tacucece” weegowewanees 1111001011100101100111001—15 
MORSE coc asa ccowsedencguarecteassicemecem seen 0000001000000100000000001— 3 
RIOD os SicccacesctdvacunaxdeeGe.o waveneee 040101000000000000000000U-— 2 
RESGHING, cisco cc cccncusscdviuesaatelcduant 000000000000000000000000— 0 


At 100’clock P. M. the participants in the day’s shoot assembled 
at the Phoenix Hotel, where Mr. and Mrs. Edwards had previded 
an elegant supper at the expense of the defeated team. The 
large and spacious dining-room was completely filled with the 
sport-loving gentlemen of the club, and no more glowing encom- 
iums could have been paid the repast in language than each in- 
dividual present_exhibited in the absorbed and absorbing atten- 
tion given it, and the extra dry which contributed to the hilarity 
and good feeling of the occasion. After brief and pithy toasts 
from Penrose, Lewis, Laurie, Marsh, White and others, in which 
good council and good cheer predominated, the gathering dis- 
persed with the conviction that they had just enjoyed one of the 
pleasantest occasions of their lives, and with the fixed determina- 
tion that this should be but one of many more to mew. 

: NIMROD. 


KINGBIRD TOURNAMENT. 


(ASS N. Y., Dec. 14.—F red Tolley’s third kingbird tour- 
/ nament, took place Tuesday, Dec. 10, on the Catskill Gun 
Club grounds. It wasa beautiful day, but the attendance was 
small. The 11:08 West Shore R. R. brought Levengston, Hanson 
and Pike, of Saratoga. Derby and Gardiner, of Albany. They 
having made arrangements to go to the Syracuse shoot the next 
day, took the 1:41 train, on their return to meet engagements. They 
made the most of their time while here as scores will show. On 
their depagture two new arrivals put in an appearance, Pidgeon 
and Reinhard of Saugerties. The shooting continued, the one 
squad seemed to be the extent of shooters. About 3:30 Talmadge 
aud Short, of Kingston, appeared on the grounds, which kept up 
the one squad order of shooting tilldark. The Saugerties and 
Kingston gentlemen were so well pleased with the Keystone sys- 
tem of shooting, that they have joined tne Catskill Club, in order 
that they may attend the weekly practice shoots. 
First event, 5 kingbirds, entrance 50 cents: 
wis. Sdie'a'co ERENT NEES cos coves seveveecaeae 00110—2 
11100 -8 Shufelt......... wosvees eeeOOL1O—2 










-1111011110—8 Levengston .. 
-1111011111—9 Pike... ....... 

NOUR 5 s'aiscu'aahcceeien 0100101000—3 Beach....... ..... 
Third event, 10 kingbirds, entrance $1: 


--0101001011—5 
--0100101111—6 
-1011111011—8 












MAACO... cccuwadeer 1011111111—9_ Levengston.......... 1101001111—7 

Lewis....... sae BEREICH OUR occ ccccecces 1110111101—8 

BADER. «0. <scsneceas 1101011010—6 Beach... ............ 1101111119—8 
Fourth event, 10 kingbirds, entrance $1: 

Mattice 1111111111—10 Levengston......... 1111110111— 9 

Lewis..... 1111111101I— 9 Pike ............... 1010111101— 7 

Hanson 0101010100— 4 Beach......... ..... 11011011.0— 7 
Fifth event, 15 kingbirds, entrance $1.50: 

Mattice ewes fate 111111101111111—14 Levengston.. ..010101101111111—11 
eWis..........10010U111010110— 8 Pike.... ....... 111010!1011111i—12 

Hanson ssencuet 011100100111101— 9 Beach.......... 111111011111191—13 
Sixth event, 10 kingbirds, entrance $1: 

Mattice...........,. 0111111011— 8 Levengston........ -1111111111—10 

SOW.W, 5. ee 1101101010— 6 Pike ............... 1011111111— 9 

Hanson koaieerue el 1001011100— 5 Beach ............. 11011 11111— 9 
Seventh event, 10 kingbirds, entrance $1: 

Mattice ......5...: Levengston........ SE 655: <5 - sane 

Od, En Bh. Rake sie Hoeu KE eeS a: Ae 9 

MONGOL c cn 5 
Lighth event, 15 kingbirds, entrance $1.50: 

Mattice nde en dneaee 1S -BRAMAOD. 006 scccce DS Aistecees aac 9 

BRA so oot take 10 Levengston........ ERE a 14 

Gardiner.... ...... 13 


Ninth event, 10 kingbirds, entrance $1; 
6 Beach 








Matthes .: 2.006.005 BRR sec ccees 7° Rhinehardt....... 
SOMOS oe oss wees PtPeeees. 6 cet is OC DOWGS Co. cis gee i ase 
Tenth event. 10 kingbirds, entrance 50 cents: 
Mattice ...:........ OTROS cdviccsiccsiese 8 Rhinehardt.... ... 2 
Van Bergen........ SCO ie int iii F . S 6 
WOON Socks pckhtdd. 4 
Eleventh event, 10 kingbirds, entrance 50 cents: 
pS FT RE Pie Sree ee enccet 
Van Bergen........ ee .2 Hummell.......... 8 
FOGGR SG. . chick esd wie 4 ; 
Twelfth event, 10 kingbirds, entrance 50 cents: 
PERG soo. 556 axe TRU Vetere eees 4 Hummell.......... 4 
Van Bergen........ DO ivicdsin side xs a ee ee 7 
Extra, first, 10 kingbirds, entrance 50 cents: 
Mattice.... ...... SEIN 90 Somand acon MN os «Gu gal ates 6 
Ven Bergen........ 6 Besom..:...00s.. «. 9 
Extra, second, 10 kingoaess entrance 50 cents: 
pS eee Dba (0.0 cas cence 7 Tallmadge......... 5 
Beaeh........ lee 7 
Extra, third, 10 kingbirds, entrance 50 cents: 
PRIOR cccciuecaces 8 Tolley .. 6 Tallmadge.......... 5 
ON ke acc awe 4 ae ERG aévetecedeeie 9 
Extra, fourth, 10 kingpirds. entrance 50 cents: 
Woodcock......... ere 3 Tallmadge......... 8 
MN a aa a4 aw oe Dace careers 8 


The Catskill Gun Club is co-operating with the Fish and Game 
Clubs of Saugerties and Kingston in the endeavor to stock the 
territory of these three towns with quail and enforce the laws 
protecting them. On Friday the Catskill Club received twenty- 
five pairs of Southern quail or ‘Bob Whites,” and turned them 
loose in various parts of the town. [If these birds shall thrive, as 
to which there can’t be much doubt, provided they are given any- 
thing like a chance by gunners, next year and each year other 
lots will be imported, until the fields have been well stocked with 
this variety of game. The black bass fishing in the Catskill and 
Cauterskill Creeks, and the vastly improved trout fishing in the 
other streams of the town, results of restocking the waters and 
enforcement of laws prescribing a close season, and forbidding 
wholesale destruction of the fish, are indications of what may be 
expected from the efforts to replenish the fields with birds. The 
expense of these undertakings is borne by a few persons, who in- 
tend to share with the general public the pleasures which are 
expected to follow; all they ask, and it certainly is reasonable, is 
that a decent regard be paid to the fish and game laws by others 
as well as themselves; if this be done, in a few years there will be 
abundant sport for everybody in the streams and fields of our 
town. De TOLL. 





NEWARK, N.J., Dec. 12.—This afternoon, at their shooting 
grounds, near Newark, the members of the Newark Gun Club 
met for their regular monthly shooting at the traps, but with the 
club’s president in North Carolina, the secretary away and seven 
members scattered through Maryland and Virginia, a large hole 
was made in the number of men usually present on these occa- 
sions. The shoot was: Ten birds each man, for money prizes and 
the club emblem of superiority at the trap, Hurlingham rules to 

overn: C.S. Hedden killed 10 straight, asdid John Erb. They 

ivided first money between them, and the score in the next 
month’s shoot is to decide the possession of the club trophy. 8. 
Castle killed 9 and captured second, C. R. Hedden, the club treas- 
urer, got 8, W. Hollis 7 and J. Wheaton 5. After the main event 
a series of sweepstakes were shet as follows, $3 entrance, 2 
moneys, 4 birds each man, ties to be shot off in the sweepstake 
following the one in which they were made: 

Event No. 1.—S. Castle and J. Erb killed all straight and tied 
for first, C. R. Hedden and Hollis tied for second with 2 kills each, 
all others out of it. 

Event No. 3.—J. Erb 4 straight, taking first money in this and 
preceding sweep, Castle and_ Hollis and C. R. Hedden tied for 
second with 3 kills each. Hollis and C. K. Hedden divided 
eens of .the preceding sweep and the money of this one with 

astle. 

Event No. 3.—S. Castle eee first money with 4 straight 
kills, C. R. Hedden and J. Erb killed 3 and divided. 

Event No. 4.—S. Castle and J. Erb divided first money in this 
sweep, making clean scores. C. M. Hedden and Hollis missed one 
each and divided. The others in the cold. 

Event No. 5—Same conditions as the others, also the last of the 
afternoon, 8 entries, Castie and Erbclean scores and took first 
money. C. R. Hedden captured second all by himself. 

Dec. 12.—This afternoon the Amersfort Gun Club and the South 
Side Gun Club, one of Flatbush, Long Island, the other of New- 
ark, N. J., met on the grounds of the latter and battled for vic- 
tory. For some months the question of supremacy was an open 
one. After much discussion regarding the skill of the members 
of either club at the traps, the Amersfort men sent a challenge 
to the Newarkers to shoot them a match on the following cond- 
tions: Fifteen men each club, 25 bluerock targets each man, 
American Association rules to govern the contest. The challenge 
so boldly issued was promptly accepted, with this result: 


South Side Gun Club. 


C M Hedden....... 19 Whitehead .... ... 21 J von Lengerke ...24 

OUERC. ooo ccccccee a 17 O von Lengerke...24 
PROS: 25. 03.2 1% Manitz ............ 22 Heritage..... sneha 21 
ERS 65. osasc5s0 De aac sa54 seas Se RUC a lia saaes deems 15 
RH Breintnall....20 M Quad.... ....... SPREE. ccc stancceda 12 


Team total 292. 


Amerfort Gun Club. 
Kowenhoven.. ... eee | ee 13 
GS K Remsen.. ..20 Wyckoff............ 1% C Bennett.......... 15 
Van Wyck......... We MET es ceraceanbacs We Es oe ax wees cana tee 
MNOS e a cdte knee 24 ri ecdivucraed i ie A 
Eldert....... 15 J Bennett.......... 17 Vandeveer.........19 


Team total 244. 


TORONTO, Dec. 11.—The McDowall shooting tournament com- 
menced to-day at Woodbine Park, and its opening was a great 
success. The weather was cold and very windy, but there was a 
large gathering of men and the shooting was exceptionally good. 
In fact it was above the average. ‘Thirty experts taced the traps 
in the open shoot, which was not finished owing to darkness. 
Live pigeons were the targets, and the birds were extra strong 
flyers. Several blackbird sweeps were also shot, and altogether 
it was a grand day's sport. The scores: Open shoot, purse $150, 
divided, at 12 ee each, 26vds. rise: 


Capt Tyman...... 1111111111—12 J Draisey......... 111111011011—10 
©) BGG. ns ened ices 111111111111—12 I Beldam.......... 111111011011—10 
Oe 111111111111—12_ J Wayper........ -111111101011—10 
T Sawdon......... 111111111110—11 J Jones............ 111111101011—10 
DR ie vce eines 111111110111—11 W Tracey...... .110111111001— 9 


W Sinclair........ O11111111111—11 J Barrett.......... 011111110011— 9 
C Sinclair ....... 111111011111—11 J Simons....... .. 111001110111— 9 
W Heatheringtoni11111011111—11 C Casey .......... 111111100001— 8 
Geo H Briggs.....111111111101—11 _F Andrews....... 111101000111— 8 
of MB Osnckegecns 101111111111—11_ J Townsonn...... 111100100111— 8 
DP Chapman.......111011111111—11 _D Wright. .......011010011L1— 8 
H:George......... 1110111111J1—11 S$ Staneland...... 101001011011— 7 
C Coburn.........111111110111—11 C Smiley..........0010w. 

W McDowall..... 011111111011—10_F Bright.......... 11000w. 

J Mitchell........ 111111111010—10 


Dec. 12.—McDowall’s pigeon tournament at the Woodbine was 
brought to a close to-day, after two days’ excellent sport. The 
birds were in splendid condition, and the shooting considerably 
above the average, as a glance at the scores will show. Mr. C. 
Charles shot in good form, grassing his 12 birds straight at 26yds. 
and 5 straight at Syds., thus winning first prize. Capt. Tymon 
and C. Budd also did good work, winning second and third re- 
spectively. The following are the scores of _the winners: C. 
Charles first, H. Tymon second, C. Budd third, D. Blea fourth, T. 
Sawdon fifth, J. Rice sixth, Chapmand H»atherington divided 
seventh and eighth. 

Sweep at 7 live pigeons, one barrel only: 


McDowall.............. oa) Oe SO Se 1010111—5 
Heatherington....... J1011I—6é ~C Budd.... ............0l0ILN1—5 
NEE a Sc ceseannss ea 1111110—6 W GSinclair........... 1109101 4 
Dba eilisciccs oct 1011111—6 J Chapman............. 0011 100—? 
P Wakefield......... .. Ol1111I—6 H Dixon... .... ....... 1000100—2 
1 er 0111101I—5_~J Draisy................ 0100100—2 
RS os sn cen ciecee 1001111—5 ~J Mitchell... ......... 0011000—2 
OF i ehevvsa vesccuen 1010111—5 H Symonds............. 00C00 w. 


At the close of the tournament there was a match between C. 
Cockburn and C. Charles at 20 live pigeons for $25a side. The 
shooting throughout was a fine exhibition of skiJi and was not 
won until the last cird was killed. The score: 

BU aos. Ccediiwes van ccudtccsscen teanses 11111111111111111011—19 
SS" cA.ds) patatbeonece 3. éekncnsmnens 11111110111110111111—18 

Mr. Townson was referee. Mr. Sinclair wasjudge for Mr. Cock- 
burn, and Mr. Blea for Mr. Charles. Ths pullers were Mr. Way 
tor Cockburn and Mr. G. H. Briggs for Charles. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—The Crescent Gun Club had one of their 
enjoyable diners at the Prospect House, last week. After dinner 
speeches were made by several of the members. The secretary’s 
report sbowed the ciub to bein a prosperous condition. After 
which the club adjourned for one year.—W-~N, F. 


CLASS VS. KLEINTZ.—Newark, Dec. 13.—At Erb’s Park, to- 
day, the return match was shot between Frank Class and Frank 
Kleintz. The day was not one favorable to the making of good 
scores. There was no wind blowing and the air was too warm for 
comfort, and heavy overcoats were at adiscount. The birds were 
fat and lust ,and had the wind been blowing never a better lot 
could have been asked for. As it was, many of them were slow 
in getting off. When they did go, however, they were raspers: 
out of the 200 shot at not less than 100 were hummers, so fast that 
the killing of them stamped the men equal as trap-shots to any 
in the country. Singular to state, the better birds were the ones 
that were downed. The easy ones, the poor in fligat fellows, were 
the ones that got away. In the first half of the match Kleintz bad 
the worst Jot of birds. Class was in wonderful form, and got on 
his birds so quickly that pigeon after pigeon was grassed within a 
half dozen yards of the traps. This quick shocting did nor give a 
good bird a chance to show his speed. It was a cry of pull, a bang 
of the gun. and a killed bird. Class was at least l0yds. the better 
of his opponent in this matter of getting on. Kleintz was wonder- 
fully effective with his second barrel, but with his first many 
thought he “slobbered” too much. The match was for $500, 100 
birds each man, Hurlingham rules to govern. except rise of 30yds. 
Jobn Erb acted as referee. The shooting began promptly at 1:50 
P.M. At 2:50, when one-half the match was shot, an intermission 
of ten minutes was had. The race was an interesting one, and 
was witnessed by some 200 spectators, who liberally applauded 
tne best of the kills. Among them were E. Thompson, of Yon- 
kers; A. Heritage, of Jersey City Heigh's; Milt F. Lindsley and E. 
Coll ns, of Hoboken; L. Campbell, of Little Silver; Mr. Campbell 
and W. Crommelin, of Orange, N. J.; P. Goff, R. Irwin and J. 
Carstairs, of Philadelphia, and W. Seigler and N. Cockefer, of 
Montclair. Newark had a large delegation, backing toa man 
the Jerseyman. The odds were on the start 10 to 8 on the Penn- 
sylvanian. These odds rapidly veered to the side of Class, and 
increased in his favor as the match progressed. 

Frank Class... ............. cee eee oom elULIZ212212112211220011— 22 
2121121120011 121212110111—22 
1111112121122122122111101-—24 
1122112111111220121121021--23—91 

IR aia sien canpaen cuancnte 2.202021 212210221222201102—20 
112221201 1212210101122201—21 
22122.20) 1102112221011120—21 
2202222102 111622022212111—31—83 

Class used a Lefever hammerless, $70 grade; _ Weight, 7lbs. 1loz.; 
Eley pink shells, with speciai primers, in right barrel, loaded 
with 3igdrs. American wood (Trap) powder, 1440z. No. 8 Leroy 
chilled shot; in left barrel, 34drs. Curtis & Harris trap, Climax 
shells, 1440z. No. 7 Leroy chilled shot. 

Kleintz used a $250 grade Greener hammerless: weight, 7lbs. 
130z.; 344drs. Schultze wood powder (re-issue), in both barrels; 
140z. Spark’s No. 7 soft shot, in Eley pink and green shells, with 
special primers. 

Each map had a dead out of bounds. Class used his second bar- 
rel 34 times, Kleintz 46. Immediately after the main event a few 
sweepstakes were shot with the following result: 

Event No. 1, $3 entrance, at 4 birds, 2 moneys, 8 entries: Col- 
lins, Lindsley, Castle, Campbell and Kleintz tied for tirst money 
and at once shot it off, miss and out. Kleintz missed his first, 
Collins and Castle their second, and then Campbell and Lindsley 
div. Erb, Thompson and Williams tied for second with 3 kills 
and carried over to next sweep. 

Event No. 2, same conditions, except 12 entries and 3 moneys: 
Ca_.tle, Erb, Thompson and Goff won first with clean scores and 
div. Collins, Lindsley, Williams and Kleintz tied for second 
with 3 kitls and div. Third money went to Hedden and Carstairs. 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 10.—Thne North Side Gun Club, of Long Is- 
land, held its regular monthly shooting match at Woodside to- 
day. Owing to the fact that the game laws aliow open shooting 
almost everywhere at thistime of.the year, the attendance of 
members at the shoot was small. In the regular match the score 










was: 
MC Manning.......7 William Bohurcke..56 A H Eberhardt..... 5 
A Duryea..... ..6 Dr Franz... ....-4 Mr Helgaus.........4 
E G Bussell......... 6 C Meyer..... 6 


This was followed by a sweepstakes, at 5 live birds, $1 entrance: 
Manning and Helgaus div. the money: 

Dec. 11.—At Woodlawn Park to-day the members of the Coney 
Island Rod and Gun Club held their regular monthly shoot. The 
birds, for the season of the year, were an excellent lot of flyers. 
Indeed, many of them were as good as were ever put in a trap for 
marksmen to shoot at. Very few had to be started by the trap- 
pers, and the majority of these were called no birds by the referee, 
and another pigeon ordered placed in the trap for the shooter to 
test his skili upon. Regular monthly meet, 7 birds each man, 5 
prizes and cluo badge to be competed for, Hurlingham rules to 
govern (modified). Mr. Adolph Schwartz killed his 7 straight, 
using his second barrel but twice, and won first prize without a 
competitor. D. Blattmacher, C. Dettleffsen, J. Kowenhoven and 
J. F. Schmadke killed 6 birds each and shot the tie off, 3 birds 
first and then miss and out. Kowenhoven missed his first and 
dropped out. Schmadke followed him on the second shot, and then 
Blattmacher and Dettleffsen, having killed thrir 3 tied birds, 
divided second money. For third D. Monsees, O. Dwyer and L. 
Eppig tied with 5 kills each. The tie was shot out as above. 
Dwyer slipped out on his first shot, Eppig on his second, and Mon- 
sees killed all and got the cash. For fourth T. Buckley, A. Eppig 
and Frank Lanzer tied with 4 killseach. On the shoot-off each 
killed 2 out of their 3 tie birds and then shot off miss and out. 
Each of the three men missed his first bird. Buckley and A. 
Eppig divided the money, Lanzer having dropped out on a miss. 
Immediately the main event was concluded a sweepstakes was 
arranged. Three birds each man, $20 entrance; three moneys, 50, 
30 and 20 per cent.; ties to be shot miss and out. Schwartz, Ayres, 
Monsees, Dettleffsen and Blattmacher tied for first place with alt 
killed birds. Dettleffsen missed his first, Ayres his second. Mon- 
sees did the same and all stepped tothe rear. Blattmacher stayed 
in to the fifth round, when be went out by a dead out of bounds, 
Dr. Schwartz capturing first prize. No less than five tied for 
second. They were Schmadke, L. Eppig, Buckley, A. Eppig and 
F. Lanzer. Schmadke missed his first and went out; L. Kppig. A. 
Eppig and Lanzer slipped up on goose eggs in the second round, 
Beckles taking the pot. For third money Lake, Sheridan and 
Kowenhoven tied with one kill out of the three birds shot at. 
This was an exciting shoot-off. Lake went out on his second shor. 
Kowenhoven stayed in until the fourth round, when Le missed, 
giving the money to Sheridan, who killed his pigeon in handsome 
fashion. Monsees, Ward, Ayres and Orr each had a dead out of 
bounds in the main event. 

Dec. 12.—The Unknown Gun Club closed the season to-day with 
a well-attended and successful shoot at Dexter Park. Consider- 
ing the difficult rules under which the club shoots the members 
acquitted themselves well, five of them succeeding in bringing 
down six out of seven birds. The rules provide that the gun 
shall be held below the elbow until the bird is on the wing. and 
that pigeons killed with the second barrel shall be counted as lost 
birds. These rules are strictly enforced, as well as the very proper 
one which imposes a fine on the marksman who indulges in dis- 
criminate shooting from the platform of the club house during 
the progress of the club shoot and the sweepstakes. The birds 
were a well selected lot with only a few sleepers among them, 
Club shoot tor the club badge and three extra prizes; 12 entered; 
7 birds each: Vroome (25yds.) 6, Boyle (23) 3, Cahill (23) 3, Van 
Staden (24) 2, M. Winchester (25) 6, H. Knebel, Sr. (26) 6,D. Mon- 
sees (26) 4, G. Hass (25) 6, Rankin (23) 3, Ellerhorst (22) 5, Dr. 
Schwartz (25) 5, G. Pfohlmann (25) 6. In the shoot off of the tie 
for first prize, 3 birds each, then miss and out, Vroome killed 2, 
Winchester 3, Knebel, Sr. retired, Hass 2, Pfohlmasn 2. Win- 
chester, who is one of the oldest members in the club, was the 
winner. Dr. Schwartz defeated Ellerhorst for second money by 
killing 2 birds out of 5 to Ellerhorst’s 1 killed and 4 missed. Ina 
subsequent sweepstakes, same rules, 6 entered. 3 birds each, H. 
Knebe!l, Sr. and PfohImann divided first prize on 3 straight each; 
Dr. Schwartz took second money and M. Winchester third. 


OMAHA, Dec.—The Budd-Organ Elliott-Parmalee team match 
came off this afternoon, and the many spectators present had the 
pleasure of witnessing a great shoot. The weather was not the 
best. The sky was overcast, and the background was dars, 
caused partially by a heavy smoke from the smeicer. But little 
wind was blowing, but what there was only assisted the birds to 
get over the bouncary. The American Association rules governed 
the match. Each man used 12-gauge guns, at 30yds. rise. J. A. R. 
Elliott was the first man at the score, and from the start to the 
finish the enthusiasm was great,as his continued score of fifty 
straight caused him to be the favorite. Parmaiee lost his Ist, Sth, 
2ist, 29th, 33d, 40th, and 44th bird, ‘ive being dead out of bounds. 
R. B. Organ lost his 7th, 12th, 15th, 19th, 2ist, 24th, 25th, 3ist, 450, 
44th, and 50th. Budd lost his 24th, 35th, 39th, 47th. and 50th. Con- 
siderable money changed hands, theugh the principals had but 
$100 up onaside. To-morrow R. B. Organ ana Frank Parmalee, 
will shoot a match at fifty live birds each tor $50 aside. The 
score was: 

Elliott........ 111:22221.112221111111112211112212211222112111112211—50 

Parmalee. . . .02220211211112111121022122220111022111111 110212] 11—44—94 

Ormam. .....<. 22111201212022021201022002221201121211111100111220—39 

EE Uiees wis 11.12121222121111022121 2017117111 1201210212221 lol W—45—84 
oDenotes dead out of bounds, 
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Dec. 19, 1889.) FOREST AND STREAM. 









shore, the Scribe left on board to watch, and the rest took the | overtake us. The smoke he had gone to see about was from the 
boat and went over to the villa remains of a camp fire, and he had got there in time to prevent 


E CLUB CANOES.—As was predicted last summer, 
All went well for a time, walle good breeze sprung up. The| itsspreading. He was trying to catch us to return our trolling 


pane big club canoe Unk-ta-hee was introduced at the A.C. 
¥ t Stave Island by the Toronto C. C.. it has introduced a 



























A. meet @ ; 
ch of canoeing and one that we think will add very | attention of the Scribe, who had been taking it very comfortably | line. We took him aboard and towed hi oe to near th 
new Pte the interest and sociability of the sport. It will intro- | was attracted by a neighboring raft of logs, which sopeared to be islands, where he left us, and we caw him ‘Bo more.” bie a, 





moving against the wind. The movement increasing, a more ex- Outside the islands the wind was not favorable for an attempt 
tended survey was made, when he found it was the yacht that] tocross the lake, so we headed for the Western Islands, about 
was moving, the anchor having dragged. He then let down the| twelve miles off. When within about four miles of these the 
centerboard and steered toward the village where the others were. | wind fell altogether and we lay becalmed. We anchored and 
All together again, the yacht was moored to the shore, and we | waited for the wind, which did not come. Then the Captain and 
landed for lunch. As to meals generally, we had a hot breakfast | Scribe took the boat and rowed to the islands. These are a clus- 
and supper, cooked and eaten on shore, with coffee or tea and a| ter of rocky islands, mostly barren, lying away outside the other 
cold lunch at noon, with lemonade. The Captain and Will did | islands. Four or five may be half an acre or more in extent, the 
most of the cooking, Jack attended to the fluid comforts, and the | rest smaller, down to a mere speck. We estimated the highest at 
Scribe, well, he always managed to be on hand when meals were | 70ft., and they are of all heights from that down to reefs at or be- 
ready. Z 5 low the water line. Only one is wooded. It is truly a scene of 
Lunch over, the Captain and Scribe visited the mills and spent | desolation, but the view is magnificent forall that. These islands 
some time there and at the village, leaving the boys to clear up. | are the summer home of hundreds of gulls, which resented our 
Sail was then again made, and we took the broader and more | intrusion by almost deafening screams. 
direct channel for the outer islands. Sailing nicely along, we had After a couple of hours there came enough wind to enable the 
not got as far as we intended to go that night, when a well shel- | boys to bring the yacht into the small and not very secure harbor 
tered bay, with a sandy beach attracted the Captain’s attention, | between the larger islands. Climbing the rocks and enjoying the a 
and there he determined to stay, though still rather early in the | view; rifle target shooting and generally harmless shooting at the 
afternoon. Bathing was indulged in, and after supper Jack and | gulls, to say nothing of preparing and demolishing supper, put in 
the Scribe took the boat to troll for pike or bass. They did not | the evening very pleasantly. All retired in good time, Jack and 
catch any fish, but did find among the islands some of the most | the Scribe to sleep soundly, not so the others. During the night 
beautiful spots imaginable. One in particular they stayed long | the wind came on to blow hard, with changing direction, and the 
to admire. It was a rather deeply indented angle or bay ina | Captain and Will were on the watch, together or alternately. 
large island, with small islands opposite. On these and the larger | nearly all night. All that the Scribe noticed was a quickening of 
island the trees and shrubs came down in various shades of green | the tune played by the waves near his head. 
to the water’s edge, the white birch poles and graceful foliage ixth Day.—Up early and anxious to be off. Wind dead ahead 
showing on the higher ground. Between the islands were vistas, | and lake rather rough. Captain decided it would not be prudent 
some extending quite a distance, of still waters hemmed in by | to attempt to cross the lake, and suggested running down to the 
green banks, broken here and there by brown or gray rock. The | Christian Islands. This was at once agreed to, as the idea of 
lights and shadows from the setting sun added to the beauty of | staying over among these rocks was not at all pleasant. Soon 
the scene, and the perfectly still water gave back everything so | after starting the wind began to shift around to the northwest, 





duce a new phase in competition, and racing these craft will give 

p opportunity for uniform and scientific training of crews. A 
Set between different clubs will be a very exciting feature. The 
St. Lawrence River Skiff, Canoe and Steam Launch Co., of Clay- 
ton, N. Y-, anticipating the demand for these craft, sent a set of 
drawings to several different clubs for inspection and approval, 
and have already received orders for three of them. 


BROOKLYN C. C.—On Dec. 10 the Brooklyn C, C. held its annual 
meeting. The reports of officers and committees showed the 
club to be ina remarkably healthy condition. The subject of in- 
corporation, which has been under consideration for some time, 
was finally settled; and the necessary alterations to constitution 
etc.. were made, and trustees elected to govern an incorporated 
club. Two of the members’ camp-fires have proven a success, 
and itis expected to terminate the series with one at which the 
club may entertain all their friends. It was decided to celebrate 
the fifth anniversary in the customary manner, with a dinner on 
Jan. ll. Officers elected for 1890: Com., R. J. Wilkin; Vice-Com., 
Pp. F. Hogan; Purser, M. V. Brookaw. 


Machting. 


GEORGIAN BAY AND ITS ISLANDS. 


OINT OF DEPARTURE.—“Swarthmore Camps” (consisting of 
P a picturesque log cabin and cluster of tents), located on south- 
hore of Georgian Bay, nestled amid a most charming com- 













































west § e ‘ 
‘and of hill and dale, green forest, green glade and blue water. | distinctly that it was difficult to trace the line between reality | and the Captain kept as close as he could, hoping he might yet b 
a raft.—Schooner yacht Christine, about 30ft. long, moderate | and reflection. The Scribe has often regretted, and then more | able to reach home that day. The wind fretkened qummewhak aed 






than ever, his inability to sketch from nature. But no sketch, or | all was going on nicely, the vacht keeping well up and making 
photograph, or a could do the subject justice. good headway, when all at once there was a crash. and the fore- 

Third Day.—This, like all the rest, was full of interest and en- | mast with sail and jib disappeared over the side. Things looked 
joyment. but of one eee there is little to note. Wesailed | rather bad for the moment, but the Captain soon took in the 
quietly along towar Parry Sound, dodging in and out among the | situation, and by his exertions, ably assisted by the boys acting 
islands or out to open water as whim or fancy suggested. Met | upon his gentile suggestions, and all encouraged by the Scribe’s 
the steamer Maxwell on her daily — from Parry Sound to Pene- | serene contemplation of their efforts, the wreckage was got on 
tang and Midland. Rounded Moose Point, a spur of the mainland | board after a good deal of trouble. 
reaching out through the islands almost to the open lake, as if to We then drifted down under reefed mainsail only to Hope 
find out for itself what the latter was like. Passed a party fishing | Island Lighthouse for repairs. Obtaining tools there the mast 
from a rocky inlet, who very ungallantly read the name of our | was re-stepped, some 5ft. shorter than before, rigging set up and 
trim little craft as “Chestnuts.” Lunched on one of the outer | sails re-set. It was then about noon, most of the crew had worked 
reefs. Called at a few camps on the islands. Visited a fishing | pretty hard, and all were hungry. The boys set out their very 
establishment and saw the men unloading the day’s catch, | best spread for lunch. In addition to this the good lady of the 
brought from the nets set far out in the lake. Admired their | lighthouse sent us some fine fresh fish, cooked toa turn, and pies 
vessel, a long two-masted open boat, graceful in form, said to be | and fresh homemade bread. A right royal meal was enjoyed, 
quite safe, and with its deep centerboard, capable of sailing very | and the whole party joined in certifying Hope Island Light a 
close to the wind. Finally the Captain saw a place to his liking, | good place to be shipwrecked near, at least while the present 
and there we stayed for the night. , occupants are in possession. 

Our location was on a large island, chiefly a mass of gray After resting a while the Captain suggested sailing down between 
granite. with some patches of soil and small timber and shrub- | the islands to Christian Island Light. This was soon done, and 
bery. Before us was the steamboat channel, 200 or 300yds. wide. | then came the question whether to attempt the open lake er not. 
Directly opposite, the white tents of a party, said to be from | The Captain wished to get home. Will was cautious and doubt- 
Pittsburgh, made a picturesque addition to the scene. Further | ful. Jack apparently anxious for the excitement, and the Scribe, 
on were two small houses oceupied by Torontonians, and near the | looking out on the rolling waves, thought of his weakness, and 
latter a tug lay at anchor, win -bound with her tow of logs. This | prepared to submit to the inevitable and endure a few hours of 
was the only night oe our cruise that we had anybody but | misery and rather sided with the Captain. 
ourselves within sight or hearing. Everything being close reefed, we set out, Will alone protesting. 

A nice boat on the beach near us caused some speculation as to} The wind was a point or two before the beam and kept in- 
its occupants and their whereabouts. Afterward a party of ladies ; creasing, but so gradually that it was hard to say when the gale, 
appeared with pails of huckleberries gathered on our island. | forsuch it came to be at last, actually began. The wind blew 
They had some difficulty in getting the boat launched, when | more and more fiercely and the waves rolled higher and higher 

Will’s native gallantry overcame his diffidence and he rushed to } and we found ourselves in one of the worst of the summer storms 
their assistance, shoved off the boat and handed them in with all | for which Georgian Bay is famous. After a short time even the 
the grace of a Chesterfield. But he was so overpowered by the | reefed sails were too much, the jib and mainsail were stowed and 
thanks and gracious smiles of the fair ones that his appetite for | we went on under reefed foresail alone, and making good time at 
supper was taken away and his sleep so disturbed that the Cap-| that. The way that the yacht, under the skillful guidance of the 
tain lay awake a great part of the night watching him for fear of | Captain, would climb one side of a wave apparently many times 
an attempt to emulate Leander or perform some other desperate | higher than itself and gracefully slide down the other was some- 
exploit. thing wonderful to behuld. A wave, higher than its fellows, 

Some boating was done, as well as some bathing and some | would come rushing madly on, with top curled into foam and 
rambling about the island. In the evening the moonlit scene | threatening to engulf our seemingly defenseless craft, so that 
was beautiful, and interest was added by the passing of the Max- | escape from destruction appeared impossible. But as it came on 
well and her slowing up to land visitors or supplies for the camp | the vessel would rise to it, higher and higher as the wave came 
opposite. . . closer until the top would be reached, and the yacht shake itself 

Fourth Day.—Took things very leisurely inthe morning. De- | clear with a bound as of satisfaction or triumph, and the wave, 
bated for some time whether to start for home or go to Parry | as if disappointed with its prey, would hurl its combing at usin a 
Sound, eight or ten miles further on, and finally chose the latter. | final despairing effort, Even these high waves had something 
After going two or three miles, a clear channel opening out to the | like a rhythm of their own, a maximum and minimum of height 
lake was a temptation the Captain could not resist, the rest] in apparentty regular time, the lowest, however, quite high 
yielded without demur, and the bow of the Christine was turned os for all practical purposes. The Scribe regrets that he did 
homeward. The wind was fair enough, but the Scribe soon found } not think of counting the waves in several of these periods, as he 
the open waiter too rough for his comfort. and, out of deference to-| believes the numbers would correspond either altogether or al- 
his feelings. the shelter of the islands was again sought. Enter-| ternating at regular intervals. Very little water was shipped 
ing by the Haystacks, a ‘pair of rocks somewhat of that shape, | and bailing was not reguired, though we all wére thoroughly 
we passed a large American encampment on an island near where | wetted by the splashes from the combing waves and somewhat 
the remains of the ill-fated Waubuno lie. The Captain had never | chilled by the wind and wet. 
been at the Moon River, and having learned the approximate dis- The Captain tended the tiller and Will the foresail sheet. The 
tance and compass bearing, he determined to try for it. This was, | latter, more cautious or timid than the former, would ease the 
perhaps, the most pleasant sail of all. It was like sailing through | sheet off as far as he dared under the watchful eye of the Captain. 
a series Of small lakes and short channels. The lakes had a simi- | When it would go too far the Captain would mildly suggest haul- 
larity to each other in limited expanse of water, irregularly out- | ing the sail closer, and Will, after making a great show of com- 
lined by green banks, broken here and there by rocks, and with | plying, would gradually let the sheet slip until the sail was again 
higher trees beyond; but each was different from all the rest, and | as far out as ever. 
had its own peculiar beauty, which for the time appeared tosur-| The boat had to be hauled close to prevent its swamping, and 
pass that of the others. Uncertainty as to the course gave addi- | as it was, some of the provisions and cooking apparatus kept in it 
tional zest to the sail, and interest, then and throughout the crvise, | were washed out. The trolling line, which the warden had thrown 
was kept up by Will’s numerous inquiries in search of informa- | into the boat, was also swept out, but the hook caught in some 
tion, and the prompt, though not always strictly relevant, replies | way, the line unwound, and the stick to which it was fastened 
of the Captain. Jack had by this time developed into a first-class | came skipping over the waves 30 or 40yds. astern. Strange to say, 
sailor, and no doubt feels perfectly fitted to take command of a | the seasickness which the Scribe so much dreaded, did not even 
full-rigged ship. The Scribe was also getting along nicely. having | hint its presence. The Captain explained that old Neptune him- 
learned how to dodge the boom and be out of the way when the | self dare not undertake the contract of removing that lunch laid 
centerboard had to be lifted. ; : in at the lighthouse. This may be a useful hint for some who go 

Having at last reached something that looked like the mouth of | down to the sea in ships. 

a river, the yacht was moored in a side channel and the Captain The gale kept on increasing in violence, and when we got safely 
and Scribe went forward toexplore. After going for a mile or so | in between the piers at Meaford the waves were dashing high over 
they found open water and other channels, and that the mainland | them. Our vessel had been seen and recognized while still a long 
and river were still some distance off. On returning, they found | way out, and many were at the harbor anxiously watching our 
also that the boys had taken their lunch and had eaten all the} progress. Dry clothing and a hot supper put an end to the tem- 
Scribe’s apple sauce, which he had taken so much trouble to make | porary discomfort, and no memories of the cruise were left save 
on the evening before. They attempted to cover their crime by | pleasant ones 

pretending that it had got lost in their effort to keep it cool in the Before closing, another word may be said about the islands. 
water. The scenery among them is in many places er beauti- 

Proceeding further, we found one of the fire wardens encamped | ful, but there is nothing of the sublime and grandabout it. None 
on asmallisland. These men are employed by the government, | of the islands are high, few, perhaps none, reaching over 100ft. 
and spend their time traversing the forest in all directions, | There is simply the ever-varying and ever-pleasing combination 
watching and warning campers and settlers, and generally on the | of water, wood and rock. For boating or camping parties it would 
lookout to prevent forest fires, sometimes so terribly destructive. | be difficult to find a fairer spot. Weeks upon weeks could be 
He had came down Moon River alone in his canoe, reportin spent among these islands, with daily or hourly changes of scene, 
twenty-seven portages in twenty-five miles. From him we learned | and always with smooth water. Fishing is said to be good in 
that we were on the right course, and soon after we reached the | many places. One drawback is the want of good, safe bathin 
river itself and went up to the first fall. It was not much of a 
river, as the greater part of the water was diverted to the main 
stream, or Musquash, but we had the satisfaction of finding it. 
The warden joined us, and after the locality was duly examined, 
entertained us until supper time from his stores of information 
as to forest, stream and lake. After supper the Captain determ- 
ined to work out of the river. The task was a difficult one, as 
the wind was dead ahead, but was at last skillfully accomplished. 
It was then almost dark, the trees shut out the light of the rising 
moon, and there was some trouble in getting the vessel moored 
for the night. That done, the tent was soon put up, and all re- 
tired and slept soundly. 

Fifth Day.—Up _ early and off, as the wind, though light, was 
fair, and not likely to continue so. After we had gone a couple of 
miles or so, it failed altogether for the time. so we anchored and 
prepared for breakfast. Just then the warden turned up again 
and suggested fresh fish. He thought it a shame not to have 
them when they were all around anxious to be caught, and vol- 
unteered to get some for us. We lent bim trolling tackle, and 
almost as soon as the fire was ready he had an abundant supply, 
more than we could use, of pike and bass. E 

By the time bathing and breakfasting was over the wind spran 
up again, almost dead ahead, and we started on our homewa 
way, the warden accompanying us. Observing a smoke in the 
woods he bade us goge-Sze. and went to reconnoitre. Soon after 
we met a party of ladies and gentlemen in boats and canoes, led 
by an Indian guide. The countenance of the latter plainly showed 
his disgust at seeing a yacht sailing along where he tried to con- 
vince his patrons that nothing but a small boat could go, and not 
even that, unless guided by him. About this time the Scribe was 
in a state of deep dejection at having lost overboard his hunting 
knife, a much prized present from the Northwest. His satisfac- 
tion at its recovery was all that saved the juveniles from being 
pitched overboard in punishment for practical joking and want 
of respect for gray hairs. 

Going about, on one of our numberless short tacks, a shout 
called our attention tothe warden, who was doing his best to 


aa with centerboard, not decked, except about 10ft. of a fore- 
oe The Captain and owner, a good amateur sailor. 2. 
Will, who tried to pass himself off asan able seaman. 3. Jack, a 
youth of seventeen, having no experience in sailing, but feeling 
as large and competent as anybody. 4. The Scribe, about whom 
there is not much to be said, except that he was old enough to 
know better. 2 . 

Destination.—Across the bay, and then as it might happen. 

Log.—First day (in August, °88). The Christine, sailed bv the 
Captain alone, came in from Meaford and cast anchor off the 
camp about 9A. M. Stores got on board. The supply of groceries 
and provisions gave rise to impertinent inquiries of bystanders as 
toa trading expedition to the Indians or opening a store among 
the islands. Good-byes said, all hands embarked, anchor up and 
full sail set. Christian Island, our objective point, 26 miles off, 
just visible. Wind fair, but light. All jubilant except the Scribe, 
who is especially liable to seasickness on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Captain steering and in general command. Crew not par- 
ticularly obedient or respectful. Discipline loose in fact, but a 
feeling pervading that the Captain knew what he was about, and 
that it was best to do pretty nearly what he said, especially after 

some of his gentle admonitions. 

When seven or eight miles out a thunderstorm appeared in the 
northwest. coming down pretty rapidly. The wind also changed 
some and freshened considerably. Before the storm came fully 
upon _us the Captain had all sails down except the jib, as there was 
no telling what might come next. The shower passed and then 

all wascalm. The sails were still kept down, waiting for the ex- 

pected squall. After a while a slight breeze sprang up, and think- 
ing that was all there would be, the sails were again set. The 

Scribe was given a lesson in steering by the compass, the sight of 

land ahead having been obscured by the passing thunder cloud. 

While he was watching the thing and wondering why the needle 

would persist in pointing in any but the right direction, the Cap- 

tain shouted, “Put her up to the wind.” What that meant was 
more than the Scribe could tell, but he guessed it had something 
to do with the tiller, so he gave it a push over, fortunately the 
right way. Just then something broke, and looking up, he saw 
the mainsail wrapping itself around the mast,and the crew, 
amid some excitement, trving to get the foresail down. The 
sqnall, or whirlwind, passed as quickly as it came, repairs were 
soon effected, and we were under way again, with a good breeze 
on the beam. Then came time for lunch, which was duly attended 
to. Christian Island and main land of Tiny came into full view. 

Made for the channel between them, and on past Beckwith’s 

Island and Giant’s Tomb to the North Shore islands. 

The Christian Islands include the island of that name and Hope 
and Beckwith islands, and these and the mainland opposite are 
classic ground, as the scene of many of the occurrences so graph- 
ically related by Parkman in the most interesting of his works. 
The islands are still Indian lands, and on the largest an Indian 
village, though of a (ifferent tribe, keeps up the remembrance of 
the former inhahitants. 

The sail along here was simply delightful, especially to a novice 
insuch sailing. Approxching and among the other islands sail 
was shortened, as caution was required. The Captain attended 
to tiller, mainsail and jib, and Jack to the foresail, Will stood at 
the bow looking out for sunken rocks, and the Scribe attended to 
the centerhoard, raising it when necessary to clear the rocks 
below. What between breaking his back lifting that heavy iron 
thing, and getting his head whacked by the boom when the vessel 
came ahout, every five minutes it seemed, he began to think there 
might be other things just as pleasant as sailing. Among the 
more ee channels, or with fresh wind, the foresail alone 
was used. 

These islands are of all sizes and conditions, from bare rocks 
just showing in or above the water to nicely-wooded ones of hun- 
dreds or even thousands of acres. Thev are all of the same Lau- 
rentian rock, some bare, but most of them have a light covering 
of soil, and vegetation wherever there is a chance for it. The 
outlying ones are generally barren and bleak-looking, but as the 
mainland is approached this appearance gradually changes to 
verdure and beauty, and delightful vistas open up in every direc- 
tion. How many islands there are it is impossible to say. Bou- 
chette is said to have charted 27,000. Double that number is a 
modern estimate. 

After getting fairly in among the islands it was decided to lay 
up for the night. A landlocked bay was found and the yacht 
safely moored. Provisions and cooking utensils were taken 
ashore, a good fire made. supper cooked, heartily partaken of, 
and, needless to say, enjoyed. All did their best, but in cooking 
as in sailing the Captain was easily first. In the eating line there 
were others just_as able as he. For night quarters a light tent 
was rigged extending from foremast to stern; excellent protection 
under ordinary circumstances, but hardly sufficient to keep out 
the storm that night. The Captain and Will bunked down in the 
cockpit, Jack and the Scribe one on either side of the centerboard. 
A thunderstorm that had been threatening for some time came 
on in full force soon after we had retired. It rained heavily, the 
wind blowing in all directions. The tent was hardly wide enough 
amidships. and the rain, beating on the deck edge, was driven in- 
side. Jack was first to grumble, and was discovered trying to 
keep off the wet with his tarpaulin. Presently the Scribe was 
engaged in the same way, and finally both took refuge in the fore- 
castle. The lap-lapping of the water against the vessel’s side, 
within a few inches of his head, was a new sensation to the 
Scribe, but it soon assumed a rhythmic form and sent him to 
sleep, instead of keeping him awake, as he first feared. A differ- 
ent tune was thus played every night, each having its own sooth- 
ne a as soon as the particular rhythm or cadence was caught 

d of. 

Second Day.—Morning fine and clear. Landed, cooked and ate 
breakfast. While tent and dunnage were drying, the Captain 
took the small boat to look for a channel, and the others rambled 
over the island, a large one, in unsuccessful search for huckle- 

erries. Got under way in due season, haste not having any show 
ou thiscruise. Found the steamboat channel. Stopped a little 
while at Muskoka Wharf. an uninhabited landing where goods 
ore left for Musquash Mills and such campers as may be among 

1¢ neighboring islands. Followed the channel for a few miles, 
= then the Captain determined to find a (to him) new way into 

e Musquash, the chief mouth of the Muskoka River. There 
Was no direct channel or course; we just threaded our way, —_— 

ait as near the desired direction as the maze of islands would 
. . In no place could we see more than 100 or 200yds. ahead, 
tin a choice between two or more apparent openings had con- 
ere be made. At length we met some canoes going to the 

wharf,” and felt we were near the right course. Further con- 
oe was given by meeting a tug. The Scribe, who was 
; repheqeesked the Captain which side of the channel to take. He 
a ied, “She (the tug) will let vou know which side to go on; if 
I to the left; if two, to the right.” Just then two 
co Stles sounded clear and distinct. The Scribe, who for the 
Cornea apparently thought himself on board the tug, at once 
be toward her right, but soon recovered himself under the 
a eqn nstrance of the Captain, and the passing was safely 
mill, ed. At length open water was reached, beyond which the 

“ills and village appeared. The yacht was anchored near the 





















































































































































facilities, nice sandy beaches being few and far between. An 
there would not be much satisfaction in a deep-draft yacht, as it 
would be confined to the principal channels. But even with such 
a yacht, used asa Seater home, and plenty of boats or canoes to 
go around with, a capital time corld be had. Ss. 
















NEW YORK Y. C.—The special meeting of the New York Y.C. 
for a final action on the report of the Measurement Committee 
was held on Dec. 13, with Com. Gerry in the chair. The attend- 
ance, especially of yacht owners, the only voting members, was 

uite small. The first proposal of the committee. to adopt the 
Seawanhaka formula in place of that now used by the club, was 
adopted by a vote of 16 to 4. The other proposals relating to de- 
tails of measurement and to the allowance tables, were also car- 
ried. The proposal to class by corrected instead of waterline 
length was briefly discussed. The report of the Eastern Y. C. was 
read, but no action was taken onit. A letter was read from Mr. 
Burgess in connection with the report, opposing the proposed 
classification on the basis of the Seawanhaka rule; and also a let- 
ter from Mr. N. G. Herreshoff strongly supporting the proposed 
classification, and advocating even a heavier tax on sail than that 
proposed by the committee. After the discussion a vote was 
taken, and the proposal to class by corrected length was not car- 
ri The same committee was continued as a standing commit- 
tee to confer with other clubs in regard toa uniform classification 
and measurement rule. 

YONKERS COR. Y. C., 1890.—Com., Alanson J. Prime; Vice- 
Com., Albert Skinner; Sec., William Clark; Treas., Halcyon Skin- 
ner; Fleet Captain Howard Clapp: A. J. Prime,Thomas E. Booth 
and John Thorne, delegates to the New York Y. R. A. 

YONKERS Y. C., 1890.—Com., Charles T. Mercer; Vice.-Com., 
David Stewart; Corresponding Sec., Herbert Shipman; Financial 
Sec., W. H. Devon, and Treas. John Nesbitt. 


CAPT. WM. SMITH.—On Dec. 15 Capt. Wm. Smith, of the 
schooner Montauk, died at his home in Brooklyn. 
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A SMALL SINGLE-HANDER. 


NE of the interesting features of the great maritime exhibi- 
tion in Boston is the handsome little craft whose lines we 
publish beneath. The little yacht, a perfect example of good work- 
manship in all details, stands with sails set on the floor of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute. She was designed for a member of the Pleon 
Y.C., of Marblehead. to race in the 16ft. class, and will be used 
next summer by her owner. 

The plans were furnished by the Boston Yacht Agency; and the 
yacht was built by Mr. James McIntyre, of South Roston, in ac- 
cordance with his patented method of composite construction; 
the hollow spars are Mansfield’s patent: and the sails are by 
Adrian Wilson. of Boston. Her dimensions are as follows: 





Length over all 22ft. Zin. 
NRE ais than consawsnksbe rican en's eisexee che eapiee 15ft. 5in. 
SNR ik wii skin ea cos hesicbonesheusn> are Ohk took teke 6ft. 6in 
PI se ink cc aebans arene bea nebie be hiss ese tine eee 8ft Gin, 
NS oc, oc oxvuastuvcah ssseisnssesanis eases 4.0771bs. 
IG ins cgioniconks suka> KAS Nae aesaene Coke ek T eon 3,000Ibs. 


Her construction is as follows: Keel, a hollow-cast iron trough 
1ft. 6in. deep, bulkheaded at every 2ft., with stem and sternpost 
scarfed intoit. The steel angle frames are riveted to each of these 
bulkbeads, the former %4x34x\¥%in., with a filling of wood, the 
face of which comes in and is beveled to the lines to receive the 
vlanking. Between each pair of steel frames are two wooden 
frames of the same dimensions as the steel frames. Her planking 
is of Spanish cedar 5gin. in thickness in full lengths, except the 
garboards, which are of mahogany; deck of white pine in %x%in. 
strips. sprung to sheer and blind-nailed. She is finished bright 
throughout, thus preserving the bandsome appearance of the 
woods, Some further details will be found in the FoREsT AND 
STREAM of Oct. 3. Her sails are of 80z. duck, and spinaker of silk. 


CLASSIFICATION BY CORRECTED LENGTH. 


HE vote of the New York Y. C. on Friday last decides the 
matter of classification for the present in favor of the pres- 
ent method bv waterline length. The question has been argued 
warmly for some time, the chief opponent of the change being 
Mr. Burgess, and thouch he has offered very little in the way of 
facts or figures to refute the arguments of the committee, the 
mere fact that he was opposed to the change has influenced many 
against it. Mr. Herreshoff. on the contrary, has warmly advo- 
cated the proposal of the committee. It would have been quite 
possible to have passed a classification by corrected length with 
the New York formula. but this so-called “‘compromise” proposed 
by the Eastern Y. C., that the New York committee should give 
up everything which it did want, while the other side accepted 
nothing which it did not want, was not received very warmly hy 
the New York Y.C. The result is much better as it is; a classifi- 
cation by the New York formula would have been only a nominal 
change; end once in force it would have been difficult to alter it 
in the face of vested interests. As the matter stands now the 
New York Y.C.has gonea great way forward in adopting the 
Seawanhaka rule in place of its old one, and at the same time in- 
creasing the allowance tables. This brings the New York, Sea- 
wanhaka and Eastern clubs together with the same measurement 
rule, and practically puts in force a heavier tax on sail than has 
ever existed here before. It is now probable that both the Larch- 
mont and Atlantic clubs will adopt the same rule, in which case 
one very great end will be gained, the union of the five great coast 
clubs under one common rule, and that a very good one so far as 
it goes. 

The advocates of the new classification need feel in no way dis- 
couraged by sucha result. The change they proposed was too 
novel to be instantly adopted in all the clubs, but itis one that 
improves on acquaintance, and we look forits general adoption 
within a couple of years. With one rule in use by all the clubs 
and giving general satisfaction, as it is likely to, the transition 
from a classification by waterline to one by corrected length may 
be made without any serious disturbance; and the final results 
wil) be more satisfactory than if the rule had been carried 
through now in one or two clubs in the face of determined oppo- 
sition. 

The tax on sail imposed by the Seawanhaka rule will of itself 
tend to restrict rigs to a certain degree, and for a season at least 
it will be very materially aided by the influence of Minerva, and 
the prejudice against the big forties, based on the mishaps of 
Liris. Thus there is no immediate danger of the extension of 
sail, and by the time that it does reappear men will be ready to 
accept corrected length as a necessary check on it. In the mean- 
while there is plenty of work to be done in perfecting the many 
details. the measurement of sail, the limits of the classes, etc., so 
that when the measure is finally passed it shall be so complete 
and perfect as to be safely adopted for aterm of six or seven 


years. 


LAUNCH OF THE JET PROPELLER EVOLUTION.—The 
new jet propeller Evolution, built for the Jackson Navigating Co. 
under the direction of Dr. Walter M. Jackson, was launched at 
Lennox’s yard, South Brooklyn. on Dec. 11. The craft is 108ft. over 
all, 99ft. l.w.1., 23ft. beam and 3ft. 4in. draft; and is built with a 
triple skin, two inner diagonal] skins of cedar and an outer longi- 
tudinal skin of mahogany. Her motive power includes a 1.500 
H. P. Roberts tubular boiler and a duplex compound Worthington 
pump. specially built for the purpose, the steam cylinders being 
25 and 43.3in.x36in.: the pump cylinder being 9.25in. in diameter. 
The inboard delivery is by two 8in. pipes near the keel; while the 
water is forced out through nozzles but %4in. diameter, which may 
be turned in any direction in order tosteer. It is expected that 
the boat will attain a very high speed, and will revolutionize the 
propulsion of vessels by steam. 

NEW YACHTS AT CAPE ANN.—Capt. Aaron Brown, owner 
of the well-known Black Cloud, has sold her and ordered a 30- 
footer from Mr. George Wheeler, of Wheeler’s Point. The new 
yacht will be named Satan, and will be 40ft. 4in. over all, 29ft. 6in. 
i.w.1., 12ft. 9in. beam, 5ft. 6in. depth; with centerboard, cabin 
house. and 4,0001bs. lead keel. She will have a clipper stem and a 
big sailplan; mast 37ft. to hounds, 6ft. 6in. head; topmast, fid_ to 
sheave. 20ft., bowspirit outboard 18ft., with single jib. At Vin- 
cent’s Point, Mr. Thos. Irving is busy with a 30-footer; 41ft. over 
all, 29ft. 6in. Lw.1., lift. 9in. beam, 6ft. draft, 2ft. 6in. least free- 
board; 7,C0C@lbs. lead keel. Mast 32ft. 6in., deck to bounds; top- 
mast 27ft.. bowsprit outboard, 18ft., mast from stem, 12ft., boom 
38ft , gaff 25ft. Mignon, Mr. Babson’s 30-fouter, is at Essex for 
furtner alterations. 

THISTLE. LENORE, VANDUARA.—Mr. Jas. Bell will change 
Thistle to the yawl rig this winter, and she will race next season 
with the yawls. Lenore, schr., will also be converted to a yawl 
and will join the racers. Vanduara, cutter, has been purchased 
by Mr. Hodgens, owner of Vreda, who will visit the Mediterranean 
this winter. Vreda is now forsale. Deerhound, the new 40 rating 
racer, will cruise in the Mediterranean, as will Lethe, the new 
Watson yawl; both taking part inthe Nice races. Mr. Watson 
has orders now for 15 ao, yachts and a number of steam craft; 
Mr. Fife has 18 orders, and Mr. Arthur E. Payne has 8. 

BISCAYNE BAY Y. C.—We do not look for new club books in 
mid-winter, but while the first snow was falling in New York 
there came to us the new book of the Biscayne Y. C., whose sea- 
son only opens when its members find the North too cold for 
yachting. The club, whose station is on the southern point of the 
Florida peninsula, has a fleet of 24 yachts, its membership includ- 
ing some New York and Brooklyn yachtsmen; while strangers 
always find a warm welcome. 

PAVONIA Y. C.—The officers of this club for 1890 are: Com., D. 
W. Kohn; Vice-Com., W. A. Smith; Treas., L. Mittelsdorf; Finan- 
cial Sec.. B. H. McClain; Corresponding Sec., 8. A. Chester; Fleet 
Captain, A. P. Curtis; Fieet Surgeon, Dr. H. Schwei : Meas., R. 
Fowle; Delegates to the New York Y.R.A., N. L. Rowe, D. W. 
Kohn and R. Publman. The club will build a fine club house at 
Atlantic Highlands, opposite to Sandy Hook, the land, 250x50ft., 
having already been purchased. 

MARGUERITE AND CENONE.—The cup for the record has 
lately been awarded to Marguerite in place of CEnone on a re- 
measurement of the latter. A correct measurement early in the 
season, as specially requested by the club of all owners, would 
have saved a great deal of trouble to the regatta committee and 
measurer. 

EDWARD N. DICKERSON.—The death of this gentleman 
occurred last week at his home on Long Island. Mr. Dickerson 
was one of the leading patent lawyers of the conntry; he had 
been for some years a member of the New York Y. C., owning 
the schooner Wave Crest. 

CRUISING.—Helen, schr., of Philadelphia, Hattie, sloop, and 
the steam yachts Reva and Wampanoag, are reported at Charles- 
ton and Beaufort on their way south. [roquois, Mr. R. N. Ellis, 
and Nonparielle, Mr. S, B. Pomeroy, will also cruise in the West 
Indies this winter. 

NEW ICE YACHT CLUB.—The Orange Lake Ice-Yacht Club 
was incorporated on the 17th inst., and a certificate filed with the 
Secretary of State at Albany. The deed of gift of the challen 
ice yacht cup of America from Gardiner Van Nostrand to the 
Club was also recorded, 7 
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culus), are both considered fair game for the gun in Great Britain; 
and there are laws protecting them. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.— Yachts are caulked with “caulking 
cotton;” raw cotton specially spun for the purpose in heavy 
strands. Oakum is not suitable. Paint the seams, using a nar- 
row brush, as soon as the caulking is completed, then stop with 
putty. Marine glue is the best for deck seams. 


B. W. G., Shenandoah, Pa.—l. Are the produce of a red Irish 
setter dug and cocker spaniel bitch good bird dogs? 2. Would 
_ recommend the cross? 3. Give me best food to feed dog before 

unting to produce best scenting power? Ans. 1. Not so good as 
the pure bred animal. See recent notes on cross-breds. 3. Feed 
him sparingly on his accustomed food. 


W.N. P., Whitman, Mass.—If a bevy of quail are not broken 
up will they breed as well and as fast in the following season? 
Ans. It is generally believed that there is a tendency on the part 
of quail that pass the winter undisturbed to remain in a park 
during the summer, but we fancy that this rarely occurs. The 
reproductive instinct comes with the spring and leads the birds to 
pair and separate. 


F. W. U., Plattsburgh, N. Y.—To whom will I write to obtain 
trout fry to stock a brook with, and what will be the expense? 
Will wild 0 gree and do as well if sown in the spring as in the 
fall? Ans. 1. J. Annin, Jr., Caledonia, Livingstun Co., New York; 
W. L. Gilbert, Plymouth, Mass., and Troutmere, Osceola Mills, 
Wis., have trout eggs and fry for sale, and will send you price 
lists on application. 2. Yes, if sown early enough. 

ANGLER, Philadelphia.—Please tell me why this city eee 
fishing in the Wissahickon Creek, a tributary of the Schuykill 
River, how long it has been this way, and when we will be allowed 
to cast our bait again. Ans. A member of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission informs us that he thinks Wissahickon Creek was 
stocked with black bass by M. Russell Thayer, of the Fairmount 
Park Commission, in the fall of 1887, and was protected for three 
years. — be the case it will be allowable to fish there in the 

allo L 


J. E. W., Asbury Park, N. J.—l. In what month do bass deposit 
their eggs in New Jersey waters? 2. Do they protect the spawn 
after it is deposited or do they destroy it when there is ample 
other food? 3. Under favorable circumstances, what weight bass 
can be obtained in twelve months from the time they are hatched? 
4. Should a hatching box be placed in still or a water? 5. 
Would you advise hatching or a the fish to populate a pond? 
Ans. 1. May, June and July are the spawning months of black 
bass in New Jersey. The female yields from 5,000 to 20,000 eggs, 
which are adhesive and stick to stones and twigs on the bottom. 
Sometimes nests, instead of being prepared on the bottom, are 
formed of vegetable matter deposited on the top of brush beaps, 
which extend almost to the surface of the water. Nests three or 
four feet in diameter are recorded by “Homo” in FOREST AND 
STREAM. 2. The parents protect the nests most vigorously and 
successfully against all intruders, and take the best possible care 
of their young. The average period of incubation is from eight 
to ten days. Small bass are said to prey upon one another for the 
first two or three weeks of their lives, but aot afterward. When 
natural food is plentiful the probability is that they will not de- 
velop cannibalistic tendencies. 3. No lessthan4in. 4. Black bass 








PLAN——SINGLE-HANDER. 


have not been hatched artificially so far as we know. 5. We 
would introduce the fish. Wonderful and almost universal suc- 
cess has followed the transplanting of bass. The fish thrive in 





ponds, when properly and sufficiently fed, as well as in epen 





answers to Correspondents. 


1!C. S., Toronto.— Six and one-half inches will be large enough 





for the mast. 


A. E. E., Lodi, O.—1. For squirrels, rabbits and birds, what bore 
would you have in right and left barrels of 12-gauge 


reled — 2. What is best dog for rabbits and squirrels? Ans. 


waters. 





ght, cylinder; left, modified choke. 2. The beagle. 


H. C., Boston.—Kindly inform _H. C., of Boston, that I can give NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BiRDS, by Gurdon ‘lrumbull. A 
him a copy of the report of U.S. Fish Commission of 1879, contain- | book particularly interesting to gunners, for by its use they can 
ing some good infurmation regarding tbe eel question.—H. E. B. | identify without question all the pa pone birds which 


M. H. G., Canton, Ohio.—Will you kindly tell me if rabbits are 
classed as game in England, and if there is any law protecting ; Es 7 
them there? Ans. Both hare (Lepus timidus) and rabbit (L. cuni-| BegcHam’s P&xts cure bilious and nervous ills.—Adb. 


tney may kill. Cloth, 220 pages, price $2.50. sale by ForEstT 


AbD STREAM. 








HUMPHREYS’ 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Skeep, Dogs, Hogs, 


seus AND POULTRY. 
age k on Treatment 
= Chart Sent Piet swe 
curES { Fevers, Congestions, Inflammati 
A.A. {perersy Meningitis, Milk — 
B.B.--Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 
C.C.--Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
D.D.--Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
E.E.--Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F.F.--Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
-G.--Miscarricge, Hemorrhages. 
H.H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
1.I.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
ae of Digestion. 
table Case, with Specifics, Man’ 
Witch Hazel Ofl cat eee wm) 97.0 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), « 6 
Sold by Druggists; or Sent Prepaid 
andin any quantity on Receipt of — 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 
AE SG 


Forest & Stream File Binders. 


PRIOE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 








ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every des:ription of 


Fine Fishing Tackle. 


No. 18 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FOURTH DOOR FROM THE ASTOR HOUSE.) 


The unusually fine quality and large assortment of our goods 
make them particularly well adapted for those who are looking 
for useful 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





WINCHESTER 





LOADED PAPER SHOT SHELIS. 


Ask your Dealer for them. 
Wot Sold at Retail by the Manufacturers. 





312 Broadway, 








INCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


N. Y. 


Send for 82-page Catalogue of Arms and Ammunition. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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TROUT FOR SALE, 
Lined and Trimmed) yEqniines of the Brook Trout 
MEDICINE cuneas C O AT Ss e 


Brown Trout and California Trout 
é , EGGS AND FRY 
For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, | * m=z, xarieties and at very 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. [iiet2heiescC2) 0000 


For information inquire of 
Lined Black Muskrat $90 00 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


J. ANNIN, JR., 
Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y, 
Trimmed Colored Beaver!" 
Lined Mink t $125.00 
Trimmed Natural Beaver! '‘"’ 

B. F. ALLEN & COo., Sole Agents Lined and Trimmed Persian..$165.00 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inquire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


Also many others, including Sea Otter 
and Russian Sable. Some 
YACHTS, BOATS 
AND 
CANOES, 


Buffalo Coats. 
i. G. 
WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YACHTS 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 


Gunther's Sons 
[84 Fifth Ave, N.Y, 


Increasing Sales Attest the Popularity of 
THE GENTLEMEN’S CIGARETTE. 
AUTHOR OF “OvuR Boys, AND WHaT TO Do WITH THEM. 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 


SPECIAL FAVOURS, 


Manufactured only by 
BaINNEYT BROS. 
WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL ORAFT 
SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 


(KINNEY TOBACCO CO. Successors). Also 
DESIGNS: 


manufacturers of the Old Reliable 
Model Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 


Public Notice. 


Public sale of leases of lands conveyin 
fishing rigbts. 5 











Leases to expire on the 31st December, 1899, of 
the angling privileges pertaining to the ungraptt 
ed lands, oe on salmon rivers and@oth. ., 
and a number of lakes, will be offeredzs::oudjie 
competition, at the Department of Crow¢jcands 

uebec, on Thursday and Friday, the 9 d 10th 

anuary next (1890), at 10:30 A. M. ae 

For further particulars address to the Depart. 
ment of Crown Lands. Quebec. 

Lists of those lakes and rivers may be procured 
gratis, on application to the Department of 
Crown Lands, Quebec, or to the offices of the 
“Forest and Stream,” and ‘‘American Angler” 
New York. GEO. DUHAMEL, 

Commissioner of Crown Lands, 


Shooting Box For Sale. 


Completely equipped shooting box near en- 
trance to Cranberry Lake, Adirondacks, com. 
prising two story matched log lodge having six 
rooms, with kitchen adjoining, house for guides 
ice house, three boats, boat house and dock. All 
in perfect condition, together with 25 acres of 
land on which the same are situated. For infor- 
mation address or ca!l at Room 82 Boreel Build- 
ing, New York city, where photographs can be 
seen. dec5,4t 


Old Colony Trout Ponds 


ESTAPRLISHED 1869. 
Three million brook trout eggs for sale. Can 











SWEET CAPORAL. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 













Canoes.—Birch, Mersey Paddling Canoe, L’Hirondelle, Sailing Canoe. = be transported with sa 7 

Sailing Boats and Yachts.—Dabchick, Wideawake Myosotis, Una, Singlehander by C. P Ys s= ety Yeady for Zavters Destaler od = 
Clayton, Puffin, 3-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24ft. Auxilliary (steam and sail) fishing boat, is ary. Also young trout in the spriag. 

, 2m Unsurpassed fly-fishing in its season. 

This volume contains much that is valuable and interesting to American yachtsmen and z5 W. L. GILBERT, Proprietor, 
canoeists. The design, construction and use of small craft of all kinds is treated of ina simple y= S nov14,3mo Plymouth, Mass. 
and entertaining style, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. Hs ge 

Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. Bo FOR SALE. 

S 
Wd ! = P One share in the Monroe Marsh Company. 


Price, Postpaid, $3.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 
Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


A book that appeals to all who know anything of the old-fashioned New England life. 
These are some of the chapters: 


The School Meeting in District 18. Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun. In Uncle Lisha’s Shop. Con- 
cerning Owls. Uncle Lisha’s Courting. How Zene Burnham Come It on His Father. 
A Rainy Day in the sc The Turkey Shoot at Hamner’s. Sam Lovel’s Thanks iving. 
Little Sis. m Lovel’s Bee-Hunting. In the Shop Again. The Fox Hunt. Noah Chase’s 
Deer-Hunting. The Hard Experience of Mr. Abijan Jarvis. The Coon Hunt. In the 
Sugar Camp. Indians in Danvis. The Boy Out West. Breaking Up. The Departure. 
The Wild Bees’ Swarm. 
j They make a handsomely printed volume of 187 pages, bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broapway New YoRE. 
DAVIES & CO., London, England. 


steam Yachts and Launches; 


THEIR 


MACHINERY AND MANAGEMENT. 


The Steam Engine as Applied to Yachts; Laws Governing Yachts in American Waters; 
Rules for Racing; Rules for Buildin ; Pilot Roqeptons:; Specific Types of 
Machinery; Design of Hulls, Etc. , Etc. ith 96 illustrations. 


By Cc. P. KUNHARDT. 


This volume is intended to be sufficiently comprehensive, and elementary at the same 
time, to suit the yacht owner’s object of acquiring a general understanding of the subject as 
4 whole, with specific information and data covering the most recent practice.—From 


Author’s Preface. 
Cleth, 240 pages. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broadway, New York. 
SAMPSON, LOW & CO., London, England. 


CANGE HANDLING. 


By Cc. B. VAUX (*DOT.”’) 


A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginuing, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study uf these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. ‘he text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
wook is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canoe 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

NEW YORK: Forest anp STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 318 Broadway. 
LONDON: Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


The celebrated duck preserve owned by this 
company lies between Detroit and Toledo, on 
Lake Erie, at the mouth of the Raisin River, 
Apartments in the club house, and a room in the 
boat house, pass with theshare. For particulars 
inquire of FOREST AND STREAM. | decl94t 


Ferrets vs. Rats. 


The best breeds of both young and old Ferrets 
for sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S “Sure Pop,” 
92 Fulton Street, New York City. A complete 
book on Ferrets and Rat Exterminating sent by 
mail for 15 cents. 


Fertilized: Wild Brook Trout Eggs 


And young fry in due season. Address TROUT- 
MERE, Osceola Mills, Wis. novl4,3mo 


OMMON PIGEONS FOR TRAP SHOUTING; 
fancy pigeons and poultry. T.W. HOOPER, 
& CO., 423 W. Franklin st., Baltimore, Md. 
novz1,3mo 


LIVE QUAIL faincredasvooked: 
LIVE GAME A SPECIALTY. 


E. B. WOODWARD, Commission Merchant, 
174 Chambers street, New York. 


OR SALE FOR SHOOTING PURPOSES.— 
A No. 1 pigeons; no squabs; all kinds fancy 
pigeons. FIELES & BRO., Christiana, a 
‘ nov7,3mo 


For NELSON’S Cartridge Belt. The onl¥ 
PRACTICAL contrivance for carrying ammuni- 
ion in the field. For Shot Guns, Rifies and Pistols, 






othing like itin the market. Patent lateral action. 








HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock and warrant- 
ed. Those wishing serviceable gloves 
and to learn how to get them and save 
money, send stamp to the manufac- 
turer for his book about gloves. 
Established 1862. 


JOHN C0, HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 


REPELLENE. 


An Infallible Preventive of the Attacks oi 
Mosquitoes, Black Flies, Gnats 
and all other Insects. 

Neat, clean and easily applied. No unpleasant 
odor, will not stain or injure the skin, easily 
washed off. May be carried without danger of 
leaking or spilling. In neat, oblong round-cor- 
nered box. 

Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid. 
Sold by Dealers in oa Goods. 

If your dealer does not keep it, I willsend it on 
receipt of price. 
A. FERGUSON, Proprietor and Manufact’er, 

Office, 65 ton street, N. Y. 



































LS WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus) 
captured_and properly boxed and delive 
to express in Bethel, Me., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at $ a air. 
a Cs ish 
d 


GURDON TRUMBULL’S 


Names and Portraits of Birds 


Which Interest Gunners; ith descriptions in 
language understanded of the people. 


Practically s ing, this is the first popular 
volume of ornithol ever issued from the press; 
a work which goes far to demonstrate that scien- 
tific accuracy may be as easily maintained in 
English as in Greek or Latin. Follows the 
game birds all over the continent and gives a 

lossary of all the local names in popular use. 

llustrated with admirable portraits from the 
ncil of Mr. Edwin Shepard of the Academy of 

Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, which, with the 
clear descriptions in the text, will enable any 
man who can read to identify the contents of his 
game bag. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


It is the first,so far as we kucw, ci =~. .38 of 
books of which the need is felt m cveiy uepart- 
ment of natural history.—Troy Press. 


The book should find its way to a choice place 
in every sportsman’s library.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


I would much rather know what this book tells 
me, the various names by which the people call 
a bird, than the Latin, Greek or Hebrew name 
which science gave him for the sake of catalogu- 
ing him. * * * It is more value to me to have 
adeecription of a bird in plain English which I 
understand than in scientific language which 1 
do not understand.— W., in Journal of Commerce. 


Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfiel 
and Game Commissioner. J. G. RICH, Bethel. 
Me. ecl6.tf 


GUN CLOSING OUT FINE scorT 
e Guns at less than cost. Don’t 
buy before examining these. 
CHARLES L. RITZMANN, 943 Broadway. 
nov14,3mo 








Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China 
fine setter dogs, Scotch 
palies, fea a al 
es, Sheep ani ’ 
eed and for sale by W. 


GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co.. Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. decl3,m 


Chanley's Wonderful Journey 


By C. F. AMERY. 


This series of thirteen adventurous jour 
neys into as many regions of Dreamland has 
been admirably characterized as the most 
delicious nonsense ever written, and is n0W 
being brought out in a handsome quarto vol 
ume of 116 pages, profusely illustrated. 








DOG PRAANING: within pei iaek 
6 T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. Forest and Stream Publishing Co. | roREST AND S€REAM PUBLISHING CO 
For sale at this office. Price $1.00. PRIOR, $2.50. 818 Broadway, New York. 


